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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and AJl-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The condition; of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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OTHER UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTES 
1938 


During week of June 19. Northern Cali- 
fornia Institute (joint Unitarian-Univer- 
salist) at Asilomar, Monterey Peninsula 
(near San Francisco). For information 
write to Mrs. Franklin Harwood, 305 
Spruce Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

June 26 to July 1. Southern California 
Institute (joint Unitarian-Universalist) 
at the Barton School in Topanga Can- 


yon (near Los Angeles). Forinformation .- 


write to Miss Flora Jane Turner, Sec- 
retary, 1311 No. Catalina Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Educational Opportunities Abroad for 
the Summer of 1938 


July 9-Aug. 2&8. Travel Seminar on “The 
Social, Cultural and Economic Institu- 
tions of the Scandinavian Peoples.” 
Under the auspices of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation. For in- 
formation write to the Director, Dr. 
Herbert A. Bloch, Scandinavian Semi- 
nar, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
Nias 

July 18-23. Theological Conference. Under 
the auspices of the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom. At Bentvelt, Holland. 
For information write to Secretariat, 
I. A. R. F., 27 Nieuwe Gracht, Utrecht, 
Holland. 

cS * 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN 
EAST BOSTON 


This church, organized in 1888, has 
been celebrating its centennial. 

The religious observance took place on 
Sunday morning, March 20, when the 
altar was decorated with memorial flowers. 

A special program of music was furnished 
by the choir under the direction of Felton 
McLaren. 

The historical sketch of the parish, read 
by the pastor, was followed by the sermon, 
delivered by the State Superintendent, 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons. 

On Thursday evening, March 24, the 
anniversary dinner was served by a com- 
mittee, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Paul Tracy and Mrs. Fred Corby, to the 
unpredecented number present. 

Among those attending were Mrs. 
George Nickerson and Mrs. David S. 
Wheeler, granddaughters of Rev. Sylvanus 
Cobb, the first minister of this church, and 
daughters of Darius Cobb, the artist. 

Following the dinner, liberal patronage 
was given a sale, in charge of the Sewing 
Club, the choir, Mrs. John Matson, Mrs. 
John Kieling, Mrs. E. R. Sanborn, Mrs. 
Charles R. Parmenter and the Misses 
Helen B. and J. Estelle Stevenson. 

An exhibit of mementos of old time 
church life interested many. It consisted 
of photographs, installation and fair pro- 
grams, and newspaper clippings; two 
framed church school concert_ programs 
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(1860 and 1863), the gift of Miss Frankie 
E. Sullivan, and an ancient framed engrav- 
ing of John Murray, founder of Universal- 
ism in America, which was presented by 
Mrs. Jessie Frasee Skinner. A copy of the 
Bible with explanatory notes by Rev. 
Sylvanus Cobb, and “A Memoir of Syl- 
vanus Cobb,” by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., were 
loaned for the occasion by the Misses 
Stevenson. 

In the auditorium, an address of wel- 
come was given by the pastor, Rev. Hen- 
drik Vossema. Dr. Warren, dean of the 
East Boston clergy, brought the greet- 
ings and congratulations of the Protestant 
churches, while Dr. Coons spoke in his 
official capacity and as a friend of this 
church. 

There were tenor solos by Harold Pentle- 
ton, accompanied by Felton McLaren, 
and a reading by Mrs. Carlton W. Crocker. 

Letters of congratulation from a former 
parishioner, from Universalist clergymen 
and from the Y. P. C. U. of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island were read by Mrs. 
Watson and the pastor. 


* * 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


At an impressive afternoon service on 
March 27 the First Universalist Church of 
Southbridge, Mass., commemorated the 
founding of the society one hundred years 
ago. Speaking to a full congregation of 
250 people—present and former members 
and friends of the church—the Rev. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., pastor emeri- 
tus of the First Church in Worcester, de- 
livered the sermon on “One Hundred 
Years for What?” Following the opening 
service, Mrs. John I. Beck read a con- 
densed version of the History of the 
Church, which she had carefully prepared. 
Greetings from the State Convention were 
brought by Rev. Gilbert Potter of the 
Universalist church in North Attleboro, 
and a former Universalist minister, now 
serving as pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, Rev. Walter O. Terry, con- 
veyed the respects of Southbridge minis- 
ters, all of whom were present. The well- 
trained choir sang two anthems, Buck’s 
“Festival Te Deum” and Handel’s “‘Largo,”’ 
accompanied by Raymond Hibbard at 
the organ and Miss Betty Sutcliffe at the 
piano. 

Present at this service were Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, D. D., and a group 
from All Souls Church in Worcester, a 
group from First Church, a representative 
from the Fitchburg church, groups from all 
the Southbridge churches, and many former 
members who returned to Southbridge for 
the occasion. 

On Tuesday evening, March 29 (the ac- 
tual anniversary), 180 people were served 
a delicious chicken dinner. Following 
dinner, festivities were opened by J. C. F. 
Wheelock, who served as toastmaster. He 

(Continued on page 477) 
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“The Self You Have to Live With” 


E are making the self that we have to live with, 
and the serious thing about the matter is that 
we can not get away from that individual. 

We can put God out of our lives, cut loose from friends, 
run from bores, even divorce our wife, or wives, but 
there is no running away from self. We may slip off 
to Atlantic City or Catalina Island for the week-end, 
but this troublesome self who was bothering us at 
home pops up in our hotel room. This is all very 
well when he is an agreeable fellow, but when he is re- 
minding us continually of those unlucky investments, 
or that lost election, or the note coming due at the 
bank, or other unpleasant topics, it ceases to be a 
joke. We ask ourselves what is the use of an outing. 
We might as well be at home. 

Those old familiar thoughts, that dreary round of 
events that we should like to leave behind us, they pop 
up on top of the Pyramids or in the club car of the 
luxurious Havana Special. 

If there was any way in which to discharge this 
disagreeable associate and replace him with some one 
we should like to have around, wouldn’t we be glad 
to know it? 

Well, there is a man named Winfred Rhoades 
who knows much about the human brain and about 
the kind of world we are living in, who was sick him- 
self for some twenty years and who had to remake 
his own life. He has been dealing for many years with 
folks who are terribly troubled by this other self who 
travels around with us, and he has written a book* 
for them. In the judgment of the editor, it ought to 
become a best seller. (We have an interesting review 
of the book in this issue.) 

Two reasons bring us to this conclusion: One is 
that such a book is much needed by millions in this 
day and age of the world, and the other is that Mr. 
Rhoades is able to tell what he knows in a simple, 
interesting way, free from technical terms, so that it 
seems almost as if he were talking to us personally. 

Winfred Rhoades is not unknown in the field of 
religious journalism. For years he conducted a de- 
partment for the sick and shut-ins for the old Congre- 
gationalist, and every month now he writes a helpful 
article for the new Advance. 

The trouble, from our standpoint, with a lot of 
these authors who write on hurry, worry, fear, or who 


*The Self You Have to Live With. By Winfred Rhoades. 
J. B. Lippincott Company: Philadelphia and New York. Price 
$1.75. 


discuss personality problems and success, is that they 
act as if they were God Almighty, and this makes them 
seem pretty cheap to the thoughtful. Besides, they 
are too often on the make, with their lecture courses 
and their publicity agents and their radio build-ups, so 
that we discount their scientific attainments. 

Rhoades was a_ high-minded Congregational 
clergyman before he was a psychiatrist—or shall we 
say a teacher and social worker—in connection with 
a great medical center. He builds on a foundation of 
science, and puts up a structure that is simple, true 
and beautiful. 

It is not very agreeable, for Christian people es- 
pecially, to discover some day that many of their se- 
cret thoughts are such that they would be ashamed to 
confess them and that most of their feelings are mean 
and selfish. 

We claim that we judge not according to appear- 
ances but with righteous judgment, and yet either 
slyly or openly we generally are disparaging other 
people. We profess to love other people, and yet we 
plan and contrive to step in ahead of them whenever 
we can. We admire bravery in life, and yet secretly 
tremble half the time. These things that we think 
about over and over again, these feelings that we 
cherish, wear ruts in the brain, and the moment that 
we are at leisure, down those ruts fear, envy, lust, 
self-seeking of a dozen kinds, come trooping. They 
take possession of us. They make in time that 
wretched fellow that we have to live with. 

Now we can not get rid of him, but Mr. Rhoades 
shows us how we can improve him so that we will not 
try to escape him by running off to Atlantic City or 
to the Pyramids, but genuinely enjoy his company in 
our fourth floor back or our Park Avenue apartment. 

Of course, it is a fanciful idea, for churches do not 
act that way, but we are playing with the idea that, 
amid all the special days that we have to observe in our 
churches, it might be extraordinarily interesting and 
profitable to have a day when all of our ministers who 
had read and re-read this book would preach on “The 
Self You Have to Live With.”’ It might start some- 
thing as big as Hitler’s invasion of Austria, and many 
vigintillion times better. 

The style, the spirit, the concrete impact, of this 
book may be seen by quoting a single page, picked al- 
most by chance: 

“She does not allow herself to have any clog to her 

soul,” said the writer of a letter with reference to a 

friend. The phrase was arresting. What kind of things 
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Resentment clogs the soul. Bitterness 
Immersion in purely materialistic life 
Failure to make 


clog the soul? 
clogs the soul. 
clogs the soul. Egoism clogs the soul. 
use of spiritual resources clogs the soul. Many other 
things clog the soul. But intercourse with greatness 
sets the soul free and helps it to expand. That inter- 
course can be found in nature: in the marvels of 
the earth, the mysteries of the sky, the immensities of 
far-distant blazing suns and the amazing disclosures of 
the infinitesimally small. It can be found in science, 
if you will let your disciplined imagination travel the 
amazing roads that science is opening toward truer 
knowledge of the universe, and therefore of God and His 
ways. In noble art it can be found and in the truly wise 
books. It can be found in the words and deeds of men 
and women whom sometimes you meet. And above all 
it is to be found in companionship, deliberate and eager 
and sustained, with God. 


The book was ‘made in the United States of 
America” and it is set up and printed in a way to 
make us glad to read the announcement. 

* * 


CROWDING OUT THE FEAR OF DEATH 


ONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously we often measure 
the universe by our fear of death. And if we 
have no fear, we often accept it as the great 

reality. It happened to our fathers, it is happening 
to us, it will happen to the latest generation, and then 
it will happen to the globe itself. 

Abbé Dimnet, the French preacher and writer, 
once said (in his book, ‘‘What We Live By’’) that no 
matter how nervously conscious of death we may be, 
this nervous consciousness can not co-exist with three 
states of mind into which, with a little practice, we 
can enter at will. 

1. Keen interest in truth even of a purely intel- 
lectual character. 

2. Working for any one of the nobler objects pos- 
sible to mankind, that is to say collaborating with 
God. 

3. Forgetting our own interest and devoting 


ourselves to the welfare or happiness of others. 
* * 


ADVENTURE ETERNAL 


T was a great title which Kathryn and Dwight 
Bradley chose for their anthology on Immortality: 
“Adventure Eternal.’”’ And the collection of ut- 

terances on the subject measures up well to the high 
promise of the name. The poets, the philosophers, 
the novelists, the workers in the field of religion, the 
saints of olden time, the great teachers of our time, 
bring their testimony. It is not convincing but it is 
helpful. Nothing can be absolutely convincing on this 
subject. 

The book itself we have reviewed in these col- 
umns and recommended to our people. While many 
of the quotations will awaken no response in the reader, 
it is probable that there is scarcely an individual who 
will not find in this collection a pearl of great price, a 
verse or a statement that goes to the depths of being 
and steadies and reassures. 

There is no royal road to faith in immortality, 
no wonderful argument, no book of testimonies, no 
sacred Bible that can convince us beyond a shadow of 
a doubt. Faith in immortality either grows or fails 


to grow in the soil of our own ideas, feelings, decisions, 
and what else it is that makes up our lives. 

The more thoughtful the man the more likely it 
is that his faith will ebb and flow. On some days 
of great fatigue or of special harrowing contact with 
the failures and cruelties of man, the tide will be out. 
On days when the bodily organs are working efficiently, 
when the mind is clear, or when somebody has come 
along “‘as kind and good as they make them,” the tide 
will be at the flood. 

Is there anything disheartening about this? Was 
not John Coleman Adams simply stating a law of 
life when years ago he called one of his books “The 
Tides of the Spirit?” 

The practical thing for us to remember is that the 
ebb tide is not all of it. 

May we, in no sectarian spirit, state our own 
experience with the matter. 

It seems to us that the Universalist Church has 
fast hold of the ideas which come nearer making the 
tide come in than any other. 

Not that the Universalist Church discovered the 
ideas, but it is fair to say that the Universalist Church 
taught them and emphasized them in days when the 
theology of other churches obscured them. 

They are the Universalist beliefs about God and 
man which were central in the teaching of Jesus, and 
which result in the creation of a faith by which men 
can live and die in peace. 

As Universalists hold these ideas clearly and 
strongly, they themselves are strong. As they let go 
of them, they are weak. And by holding them we 
mean more than believing them; we mean making 
them an inseparable part of our lives. Faith which is 
so much more than belief grows out of the whole life 
experience. Seeing them as reasonable intellectual 
propositions is part of it, and loving them is part of 
it, and living up to the idealism in them is part of it. 

And what is it about God and man that we have 
emphasized as a Church? Simply that God is great 
and good—mighty to rule and overrule and like an 
Infinite Father in His attitude toward us. As for 
man, he is a child of God, free to wander but utterly 
unable to get outside of a universe shot through and 
through with a Father’s love. 

If we believe these things, whether we can prove 
them or not, and are willing to live our lives in the 
light that they bring, then we have faith. And if 
the last enemy, death, is ever to be destroyed for us 
and if we ever are to stop dreading it or worrying 
about it, it will be because of faith and in no other way. 

We are sorry if this teaching seems archaic to 
some of our young intellectuals. We stand quite 
ready to substitute better statements for any that our 
Church has made if they will only bring us the state- 
ments. 

It is not sufficient for them to tell us that there is 
no God like the God in whom Jesus believed, and that 
man is an accident and the heavenly home is just an 
example of wishful thinking. We ask how they 
know. The philosophical difficulties of unbelief are 
just as great as those of belief. Let them stress the 
importance of our building heaven upon earth by our 
own efforts all they will. They can not make it 
stronger than Jesus did. But we can not follow them 
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when they tell us that faith in a Higher Power para- 
lyzes and weakens human effort. We know as we 
know that we are here, that faith in One who knows 
and cares and who is Lord alike of life and death is the 
one thing that gives strength to our arms and courage 
to our hearts. 

So we believe that the Universalist Church has a 
message for the nations and the individuals of this 
world, that the symbolism of Easter stands for a 
mighty truth, that love does not grow up strong and 
beautiful in human hearts simply to be mocked, and 
that no experience of life or death can separate us from 
the love of God revealed by Jesus Christ. 


* * 


A UNIVERSE NOT MEASURED BY OUR FEARS 


USTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES in an 
address on Law and Order some years ago, said 
this: “As I grow older, I grow calm. If I feel 

what are perhaps an old man’s apprehensions, I do 
not lose my hopes. I do not pin my dreams for the 
future to my country or even to my race. I think it 
probable that civilization will live as long as I care to 
look ahead—perhaps with smaller numbers and per- 
haps also bred to greatness and splendor by science. 
I think it not improbable that man, like the grub that 
prepares a chamber for the winged thing it has never 
seen but is to be—that man may have cosmic des- 
tinies that he does not understand. And so beyond the 
vision of battling races and an impoverished earth, I 
catch a dreaming glimpse of peace. 

“The other day my dream was pictured to my 
mind. It was evening. I was walking homeward on 
Pennsylvania Avenue near the Treasury, and as I 
looked beyond Sherman’s statue to the west, the city 
was aflame with scarlet and crimson from the setting 
sun. But, like the note of downfall in Wagner’s opera, 
below the skyline there came from little globes the 
pallid discord of the electric lights. And I thought to 
myself the Gotterdammerung will end, and from these 
globes, clustered like evil eggs, will come new masters 
of the sky. It is like the times in which we live. 
But then I remembered the faith that I have partly 
expressed, faith in a universe not measured by our 
fears, a universe that has thought and more than 
thought inside of it. And as I gazed, after the sunset 


and above the electric lights, there shone the stars.” 
* * 


JOHN MURRAY SACRIFICED HIS HORSE 


N a day in 1772 John Murray wrote in his jour- 
nal: “I have been necessitated to part with my 
horse for the purpose of defraying the expenses 

attendant upon reprinting the specimens of apostolic 
preaching selected from the writings of Mr. Relly.”’ 

That act of sacrifice marks the beginning of 166 

years of spreading the gospel of liberal Christianity 
through the medium of the printed word. In the days 
before railroads, and automobiles, and steamboats, 
-and airplanes, a man’s horse was the most important 
thing he owned, next to food and shelter. For John 
Murray to sell his horse to pay for the publication of a 
booklet was indeed a great sacrifice. The fact that he 
did so, however, indicates clearly his wisdom, for from 
that day to this the truths of Universalism have been 
spread abroad in our land and built into our institu- 


' 


tions, through the printed word. Because through all 
our yesterdays there were those both wise enough and 
generous enough to sacrifice, we have today a Univer- 
salist press and a Universalist Church. If there are 
those among us today wise enough and generous enough 
to sacrifice something for the support of their Pub- 
lishing House and their church publications, those who 
come after us will have tomorrow a strong press and a 
strong church, for the service of a world desperately 
in need of the gospel of brotherhood. 

The Universalist Publishing House and The 
Christian Leader need money. The need is now! Not 
next month or next year, but today! Your Universalist 
Publishing House needs free funds for immediate use. 
It needs an increase in permanent funds. The Chris- 
tian Leader needs more subscribers now. John Murray 
sacrificed his horse in the days of the beginnings. 
What will you do today? 

ie Heke 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Lord Hugh Cecil, the High Churchman and ultra 
conservative, unwittingly advertised Unitarianism 
in England in an address at the ““Church Assembly.” 
He was objecting to having a Unitarian Prime Min- 
ister appoint bishops for the Church of England, as- 
serting that it was unseemly and technically scandal- 
ous that he should perform that function, and there 
also was an interesting comment that if we were back 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, the present Prime 
Minister would “not be in Downing Street but burned 
at the stake.” 


Referring to the new emphasis upon worship in all 
the churches, the editor of The Inquirer of London 
says that we must “avoid fanaticism, gush and ego- 
centric quietism.” ‘The deepening of devotional 
life does not mean singing more hymns or repeating 
more prayers. It means singing more musically; it 
means praying more unselfishly; it means devotion 
not to a God who demands His people’s praise, but to 
the God who is revealed in the starry heavens, the 
moral law, and is the creative power in human life.” 


“Who is to provide society with the wisdom that 
will prevent these new discoveries (of science) being 
used so as to produce chaos and disaster?” was the 
question put by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot to a group 
of students in a great state university lately. “The 
answer,” he declared, “lies in the field of religion.” 
And to liberals of every name he puts the searching 
inquiry, ‘What are you going to do about it?” 


During the financial year 1937-38, the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society gave away 134,029 Bibles in 
twenty-three languages. to needy individuals, families, 
churches, jails, hospitals, sanitariums, C. C. C. Camps, 
soldiers, sailors, etc. Sales brought the number up 
to 319,981 Bibles and books of the Bible in forty-seven 
languages distributed by this active society. 


Rabbi Mann of Chicago said recently: ‘The 
greatest liability may be having none; the greatest 
asset a liability.” 
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Why Pray? 


Harry Levi 


Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple Israel, Boston, re- 
cently delivered a series of four notable addresses 
over a network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in the series “‘Message of Israel.”” Both Rabbi 
Levi and Rabbi Jonah Wise of New York in behalf 
of the United Jewish Laymen’s Committee, 35 East 62d 
Street, New York, have given consent for this publica- 
tion, 

The Editor. 


WO weeks ago I presented for your consideration 
the first of a series of four questions men have 
been trying to answer through the ages. That 

evening I analyzed the question “Why Believe in 
God?” Our question last week was “Why Do We 
Suffer?” Next week I shall deal with the last of these 
questions, “After Death—What?” Tonight I want 
to speak briefly on the third question of the series— 
“Why Pray?” 

First. I venture to say that we pray because we 
can’t help praying, that prayer represents an indis- 
pensable expression of human experience, a necessary 
outpouring of human need, an essential part of human 
faith. We cannot conceive of religion without prayer. 
Ever since men first thought of God, they have had re- 
course to prayer. They prayed in darkness and in 
light; in trial as in triumph; in good fortune and bad. 
But no matter how prayer expressed itself, it involved 
belief in a higher Power to whom we owe all we have, 
upon whose bounty we are dependent, and to whom 
we must make an account of our life and our rec- 
ord. 

We read of pious old men and women who spend 
their last years in endless prayer. Jews have done 
this. Old Jews still do it. Think of the crowds at 
the wailing wall in Jerusalem. Think of the hosts of 
aged Jews who have gone to Palestine to die, and have 
spent their fading years in prayer. Jews have always 
had and, for that matter, still have, a prayer for every 
type of human experience from the cradle to the 
grave. Jews have always believed in God. Hence 
they believed ardently in the efficacy of prayer. They 
would as soon have doubted God Himself as to doubt 
the blessed influence of prayer. To them, God was not 
only a Power but a friend to whom they turned with 
an assurance that brought them peace of soul. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,’ so 
sang the Psalmist long ago. The Jewish poet Ibn 
Gabirel{shared the same assurance. 


When all without is dark, 
And former friends misprise; 
From them I turn to thee, 
And find love in thine eyes. 


When all within is dark, 
And I my soul despise; 
From me I turn to thee, 
And find love in thine eyes. 


When all thy face is dark, 
And thy just angers rise 
From thee I turn to thee 
And find love in thine eyes. 


And this not only when all went well, but when all 
went ill. No matter what befell, the fault was theirs, 
not God’s. God could do no wrong. Not unto us be 
the glory, only the guilt. 

But often our prayers are not answered. Some- 
times it is best that they should not be. We do not 
always know what is good for us. We by no means 
always want what is good for us. Often the denial 
of our request is a real blessing. What terrible con- 
sequences would wait on our granting every request of 
our little children. Again and again we must refuse 
them for their own good. And what are we men and 
women but grown children, who often “cannot discern 
between our right hand and our left”? “And He gave 
them the desire of their heart,’’ which was the worst 
thing that could possibly have happened to them. 

Sometimes we do not deserve to have our prayers 
answered. The relation between God and man ought 
to be one of reciprocal obligation and privilege. “If 
you would have a friend, you must be a friend.’”’ God 
is just. Why should He grant us what we have not 
earned? Why should we not pay God for what we 
want? “God may be had for the asking?” How many 
unearned blessings God showers on us, life, home, 
children, the beauties of nature. If now and then 
He denies us, why not ask ourselves what we have 
done to deserve better treatment? 

And God is the “Father of all men,” not just our 
God, but the God of mankind. And not only do all 
men pray (and by no means for the same things), but 
their needs are not the same. We are preparing for 
an outing tomorrow and so we pray for sunshine. 
But the farmer waits anxiously for his harvest, which 
is to feed the hungry, and so he prays for the rain which 
his fields need so badly. Whose prayer is God to 
answer? And if He denies our petitions, have we 
reason for complaint? 

Moreover, God is constant, expressing Himself in 
certain, definite ways. We speak of the “laws of na- 
ture.”” They are the laws of the God of nature. Om- 
nipotent though God be, He will not deny Himself, 
or violate the nature of His being, even for our sakes. 
Why should He? And if He were to do so, how could 
we have faith in Him? It is because He is constant, 
not variable, vacillating and uncertain, that we can 
count on Him. Day by day we are learning more of 
the will of God. “The revealed things belong to us 
and our children.” We need to learn, not to defy His 
will, not to seek to escape it, but to adjust ourselves 
to it. And so when we pray, we should ask not that 
God make exceptions in our favor, not that He deny 
Himself for our sakes, not that He should deal with us 
in some special, partial way, but that He reveal to us 
His desire and then give us the will and the ability to 
do it. As Arthur Guiterman put it, “mountains to 
climb and strength to climb them.” We should pray 
for the vision to know God’s bidding and the capacity 
to doit. We should pray, not that God adjust Him- 
self to our wishes, but that we may know how to ad- 
just ourselves to His purposes. With the Stoics we 
need to pray that we may “get in line with the uni- 
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verse,” “to get on God’s side,” instead of asking Him 
to get on our side. To ask that God make us “‘holy as 
He is holy,” that we may become better men and 
women, more worthy of His regard, that we may be 
gentler, kinder and more generous, more helpful and 
more serviceable, that we may be fitted to be His chil- 
dren, and His messenger, is to find that our prayers 
will be answered. Why pray? Because the right 
kind of prayers are still efficacious. Hence the logic of 
the exhortation, ‘Come, let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, that He may teach us of His ways and that 
we may walk in His paths.” 

If all this be true then much which we have as- 
sociated with the practice of prayer must go by the 
board. Prayer then becomes a habit, easily within 
the reach of all of us. If God be universal, He can 
be found everywhere. I have always been impressed 
with the story of a little child whose atheistic father 
tried to teach her to share his negative philosophy. 
At the foot of her bed, to impress her with his point 
of view, he placed a marker which read ‘God is no- 
where.’”’ Awaking, as the child’s eyes saw the state- 
ment, she laboriously spelled it out, only spelled it 
after her own limited knowledge and sense of awe. 
To her the line “God is nowhere” thus became only 
“God is now here.’’ ‘For this commandment which 
Il command thee this day is not too hard for thee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven that thou 
shouldst say, ‘Who shall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it to us, and make us to hear it that we may do 
it?’ Neither is it beyond thesea that thou shouldst say, 
‘Who shall go over the sea for us and bring it to us, 
and make us to hear it, that we may doit?’ But the 
word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it.” 

If God be near all who seek Him in truth, He be- 
longs to you, to me, to our children, to all of us. All 
we need to do, to find Him, is to search for Him in 
truth. So God becomes a communal and a collective 
God, but an individual God as well. 

Gilbert Chesterton champions and tries to justify 
the position of the Catholic Church, by urging the fact 
that all through the ages it has accumulated a treasury 
of human experiences on which it can draw at will, to 
help all who turn to it in need. So we can pray in 
church or in a synagogue crowded with communicants, 
reading and singing their prayers that have come down 
through the ages, constantly enriched by new contri- 
butions fashioned of human joy and human tragedy. 
We read these prayers, catch their spirit, and share in 
their reaction. So the old prayer-book makes us a 
praying people. 

But while it is true that we pray best when we 
kneel, literally or figuratively, with others engaged in 
the same age-old pilgrimage, we know that we can cap- 
ture the divine, even when we are altogether alone. 
Five times the day, however far from a mosque they 
may be, Moslems fall upon their knees and pray. 
Why can’t we do the same? If we can, then prayer, 
which is nothing more nor less than communion with 
God, reduces itself to the simplest terms. ‘He travels 
fastest who travels alone.”’ Professor Alfred White- 
head had something of the same belief when he sug- 
gested that “religion is what a man does with his soli- 
tariness.” The prophets of Israel, and all their 


successors through the ages, conversed best with 
God when they were alone. ‘Surely God is in this 
place,’ cries Jacob, “and I did not know it.” So 
prayer becomes independent of place, of the vernacular, 
even of Hebrew, of length, of volume, even of articu- 
lation. Hannah prays, yet does not utter a sound. 
In Philadelphia, the Rodin Museum contains forty- 
one different kinds of bronzes, all human hands, and 
all expressive of different emotions. Each hand carries 
its own message. The Oxford Group begins each 
morning’s program with fifteen minutes of silent 
meditation and prayer. Quakers sit engaged in si- 
lent meditation until the spirit moves them to speak. 
Deaf people speak yet utter not a word. Prayer is in- 
dependent of place and of circumstance. It may be 
encouraged by all the conditions by which it is now 
surrounded, as any task is easier when shared by a 
group. On the other hand, it may be at its best when 
it is free to make its own setting. Some find God in 
the field, others in the factory; some in solitude, some 
in the social touch. ‘The Lord is the light of my life,” 
that I may be “eyes to the blind and feet to the 
lame.” 

Why pray? Because prayer serves us so richly. 
Dr. Richard Cabot tells us that the recourse to prayer 
is like climbing a tree. It helps us get our bearing so 
that we may know where we are and whither we are 
going. Why pray? Because prayer helps us adjust 
ourselves successfully to the universe, so that we be- 
come copartners with God in the work that is to be 
done. Long ago sailors discovered that it is only as we 
trim our sails to the wind that we can make progress, 
and that is as true ethically and religiously as it is 
materially. Why pray? Because prayer helps us be- 
come the men and women we ought to be. Because 
prayer makes for humility and gratitude. Why pray? 
Because prayer makes us more sensitive to the divine 
voice and more responsive to its bidding. When 
Elijah hears that he is to be translated to heaven he 
bids Elisha leave him, but Elisha will not go. Finally 
Elijah queries, “What is thy desire?” ‘Ask and it 
shall be granted thee.’”’ “I would that a double por- 
tion of thy spirit should rest upon me,”’ comes the reply 
To which Elijah rejoins, “If thou seek me when I am 
gone it shall be granted thee.” “Speak, O Lord,” 
cries Samuel, “for thy servant heareth.”’ This is real 
prayer. 

Because prayer is still so effective and so blessed 
and within the reach of all of us, turn to it in the hour 
of your need or desire, in the hour of great joy or of 
heart-breaking tragedy. Turn to it and it will not dis- 
appoint thee, for “it is a tree of life to such as lay hold 
of it and the supporters thereof are happy, its ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all its paths are peace.”’ 

In his day Washington was charged with irrever- 
ence and irreligion. Nothing could have been farther 
from the truth. Whatever Washington’s church 
affiliations, only a reverent and prayerful soul could 
possibly have penned the prayer with which he ac- 
knowledged the congratulatory message from the 
Jewish congregation of Savannah on the occasion of his 
second election. “I rejoice that a spirit of liberality 
and philanthropy is much more prevalent than it 
formerly was among the enlightened nations of the 
earth, and that your brethren will benefit thereby in 
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proportion as it shall become still more extensive. 
May the wonder-working deity who long since de- 
livered the Hebrews from their Egyptian oppressors, 
planted them in a promised land whose providential 
agency has lately been conspicuous in establishing 


these United States as an independent nation, still 
continue to water them with the dews of heaven and 
make the inhabitants of every denomination partici- 
pate in the temporal and spiritual blessings of that 
people whose God is Jehovah.” 


An Old Evil in a New Day 


Mary Traffarn Whitney 


HE time seems to have arrived when those who are 
interested in the welfare of society as a suitable 
environment for the life of the coming genera- 

tions should give their attention to the beverage al- 
cohol problem. Only as it is met by an honest effort 
to solve it on the basis of reality, will any progress be 
made. I should like to call attention to three lines of 
study which seem to be necessary at this time. There 
is much emotional, unintelligent expression, but very 
little thoughtful investigation into causes and in- 
fluences which keep this problem forever pressing for 
solution. 

It is well to have a knowledge of the historical 
background of the subject, and a few facts will serve 
as an introduction to such a study. As one writer 
has expressed it, ‘‘there has been an irrepressible 
conflict through the ages between man and alcohol.”’ 

With very cursory investigation we learn that 
alcohol played an important part in the ancient world. 
From general literature and from records of ancient 
laws it is evident that there has been such a conflict. 
Under Solon the highest public functionary of Athens 
was condemned to death the second time he became 
intoxicated. Several of the Pharaohs issued mandates 
against intoxication. In Hebrew literature we read: 
“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise.” “Look not on 
the wine when it is red; at the last it biteth like a ser- 
pent and stingeth like an adder.”’ These few examples 
reveal something of what the ancients experienced and 
learned regarding alcohol and its effects. 

Coming down to the present era and our own 
country, there are very valuable records of a series of 
movements designed to overcome the evils produced 
by indulgence in alcoholic liquors. In 1785 there was 
published a pamphlet by Dr. Benjamin Rush entitled 
“The Effect of Ardent Spirits on the Human Mind and 
Body.” Its most radical contention was that such 
drinks are “not necessary,’’ but the idea being con- 
trary to the general belief and practice, it met with 
bitter opposition and subjected the writer to perse- 
cution. However, a few took it seriously and experi- 
mented with total abstinence. It was the beginning 
of a movement which developed in various lines, 
among them a moderation movement advocating the 
use of only beer and wine, a total abstinence move- 
ment requiring pledge-signing which in 1835 reported 
1,500,000 signers, and in 1840 the great Washing- 
tonian crusade for the reformation of drunkards. 
Following this was the organization of the Sons of 
Temperance and the Good Templars, membership in 
which required signing of the total abstinence pledge. 

The objective of all these movements was the 
education and training of individuals in the principles 
and practice of total abstinence.. The result was that 


in great numbers of homes children were reared under 
the influence of sobriety, and as they went out from 
the family circle there were social centers for them 
free from temptation to form drinking habits. 

Another field of activity during this period was 
along legislative lines, and experiments were tried 
with low license, high license, local option and state 
prohibition. The objective of these movements was 
the curtailment of the privileges of the liquor traffic. 
The business was recognized as an evil and a social 
menace, but permitted to exist under certain restric- 
tions. 

All this work previous to the Civil War had been 
exceedingly effective. ‘‘Never had the country as a 
whole been so temperate,’’ says one writer. A whole 
list of states had gone prohibition. Following the war 
there came a reaction. There was a relaxing of effort 
toward restraint, due probably to the general moral 
breakdown commonly following war. The liquor 
interests were quick to take advantage of the change, 
which brought the inevitable result of an appalling 
increase in drunkenness. 

Then arose a remarkably organized movement 
along lines of agitation, education and _ legislation 
designed to reach all departments of life and all 
classes of people. It would be impossible to give 
an account in a brief statement of this great work 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Very 
soon there was organized in the political field the Pro- 
hibition Party, and following that the Anti-Saloon 
League. As a result of the work of all these or- 
ganizations there was enacted in 1919 a national pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution. This was 
neither a perfect success nor a complete failure in its 
results. Those who were law-abiding, like President 
Eliot of Harvard, who ceased his mild indulgence in 
wine, those who were afraid of bootleg liquor, and 
many who found it too difficult and dangerous to in- 
dulge, ceased to be consumers of alcoholic beverages, 
and thus the demand was decreased by an unknown 
but, no doubt, large percent. Many of the institu- 
tions which had been established for the treatment of 
inebriates were obliged to close for want of patients. 
One of the important results of prohibition, and per- 
haps the most important, was that it abolished ad- 
vertising in every form. 

After fourteen years, in 1933, the amendment was 
repealed, throwing the problem back upon the states 
and localities. And here we are about where the 
temperance movement started 150 years ago. All 
the conditions of society have so changed that our pro- 
cedure in meeting this problem will have to be adapted 
to the environment in which we find ourselves. The 
automobile upon the highway presents a new factor 
in the liquor problem. Another and helpful factor 
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in dealing with the problem today is the research 
directed to the action of alcohol upon living organ- 
isms. As a result a great body of information is at 
hand, together with opinions of experts as to the use 
of alcoholic liquors. This points to the method of 
education as one of the chief features of dealing with 
the problem. This information and these opinions 
must become the property of the people in order to 
accomplish results. 

In speaking of education we always think of the 
school and the young folks, but we have come to see 
that it applies equally to adults, and in this case is 
equally important for them. 

Another phase of the problem is that of social 
customs, the ‘cocktail hour,” serving of light drinks, 
and so forth. As few persons ‘‘dare to be different,”’ 
the customs of society are often more powerful in de- 
termining a person’s attitude and action with refer- 
ence to a matter than what he knows to be safe or 
right. 

Here are presented three lines of procedure with 
reference to this age-long problem, adapted to the 
present situation. First, and leading all the rest, is 
the spreading, among all classes, of the latest informa- 
tion secured by reliable investigation as to the effects 


of alcohol upon the consumer in whatever quantity 
consumed. Every agency organized for religious, 
educational, moral or social advancement may do this 


' work. Second, as every person is a member of some 


social group, he or she throws the weight of one per- 
sonality on the side of keeping customs as they are or 
changing them. ‘Third, as voting citizens it is for us 
all to study the problem of legislation as applied to 
the liquor business. Under the new conditions we 
may not expect to succeed with the legal devices of 
the past. A thorough study of the whole subject by 
the people at large will reveal new methods. 

What I am pleading for is not enthusiastic agita- 
tion, but an awakening of a sense of responsibility on 
the part of ministers and teachers and social leaders, 
who are chiefly the ones to start people thinking, and 
then moving in the lines indicated in this brief summary 
of the situation. 

One may become exasperated over incidents like 
quotations from the words of Jesus in a liquor adver- 
tisement, or some especially tragic result from drunken 
driving, but if the exasperation ends with expression 
nothing is accomplished. A lot of hard work intelli- 
gently planned and based upon a correct estimate of 
the demands of the present will have to be done. 


Victorious Morn” 
Harry Adams Hersey 


exerted three main appeals and _ influences 

upon human life, very largely identical influ- 
ences, in all times, upon all men, because beneath all 
differences of time and race and station we are funda- 
mentally alike—fellow citizens under the great de- 
mocracy of God. He sends His rain upon the just and 
upon the unjust, and causes His sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good. But He spreads the glory of 
the starry heavens by night, and the splendor of the 
sunrise, over all the world for all His children, and 
He has made men universally responsive to the beauty 
and the majesty of the heavens. 

The sun and sunrise have made the esthetic ap- 
peal, arousing admiration through the sense of beauty; 
the psychological appeal, through the effect upon 
our feelings and dispositions; the spiritual appeal, 
giving rise to religious reactions, indeed, to religion 
itself. 

The esthetic appeal: The artists of the world have 
endeavored to express in painting the glories of the 
sunrise. The prose authors have given us eloquent 
descriptions too long for quotation here. The poets 
have left us innumerable descriptions in lofty verse. 
Some of these I quote to show how men who have 
been able to express their appreciation have reacted, 
as most react, to the sun and the sunrise or the 
sunset. 

Shakespeare: 


“The glorious sun stays in his course and plays the al- 
chemist, 
Turning, with splendor of his precious eye, 
The meager, cloddy earth to glittering gold.” 


blasts sunrise and the morning atmosphere have 


*An Easter Sunrise Address. 


“The golden sun salutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams 
Gallops the Zodiac in his glistening coach, 
And overlooks the highest peering hills.”’ 


“Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain’s top.” 


Milton to the rising sun: 


“O thou that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Lookst from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish’d heads.” 


Browning, at sunrise on Pippa’s holiday: 


“Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last; 

Where spurting and suppressed it lay— 

For not a froth-flake touched the brim 

Of the eastern cloud, an hour away, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bands, grew gold, then overflowed the 

world.” 


The psychological appeal: We all know how much 
easier it is to live in daylight than in darkness. How 
long and intolerable the nights when we are sick or in 
pain! How our spirits ebb and hopes grow dim when, 
watching by the bedside of the sick, we must face 
another seemingly interminable stretch of darkness 
and silence. How different we feel if we must travel 
on foot over a strange and lonely road at night from 
what we feel if we journey in broad daylight! How 
heavy our burdens become at night, burdens which we 
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bear bravely, even cheerfully, in the daytime! How 
anxiety, worry and fear seize us and make our spirits 
droop when, alone, we must pass a third of the hours 
of the day uneasily upon a troubled couch! How much 
blacker and more sorrowful death appears in the long 
night watches! 

But the sun rises, the day begins its march, and 
we rise also with new courage and renewed faith. We 
can bear our own pain more bravely; we have brighter 
hope for the sick; we look even at death itself more 
calmly in the full light of a beautiful day. This, I am 
sure, is what the Psalmist felt, when he sang, ““Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.” We not only feel better and different, we are 
different and better—more optimistic, braver, calmer— 
when night has retired under the attack of day and 
“victorious morn” appears. 

Spiritual appeal and reactions: There is, appar- 
ently, no age in which men have endeavored to express 
their emotions through the written word in which 
they have not reacted spiritually to the mystery and 
glory of the sunrise. In praise of it they have raised 
their loftiest meters. Not even in the praise of God 
Himself have they surpassed their tributes to the 
sunrise and the sun. At their best they have prac- 
tically identified the sun with the supreme Lord and 
Creator of the universe. I am much more inclined 
to believe that religion arose thus than that it came 
through fear, superstition and priestcraft. 

“One of the very low races in India is supposed 
to worship the sun,” says Max Miller. “They call 
it Chando, or the Bright One, and they tell the Chris- 
tian missionaries that this Chando created the world. 
When told that it would be absurd to say that the 
sun created the world, they reply, with profound in- 
sight, ‘We do not mean the visible Chando, but an in- 
visible one.’’’ How remarkable that a primitive In- 
dian race should rise early to this conception of an 
Unseen Creator behind the visible manifestation of 
his glory in the rising sun. 

In some of the very ancient scriptures of India we 
find beautiful tributes to the sun— 


“The sun rises, the bliss-bestowing, the all-seeing, 
The same for all men; 
The god who has rolled up darkness like a skin.” 


“The brilliant (sun) rises from the sky, wide-shining, 
Going forth to his distant work, full of light; 
Now let men also, enlivened by the sun, 
Go to their places and to their work.” 


In these ancient scriptures there is ‘frequent 
allusion to the sun’s power of seeing everything. The 
stars flee before the all-seeing sun like thieves. He 
sees the right and the wrong among men. He who 
looks upon all the world knows all the thoughts in 
men. (And) as the sun sees everything and knows 
everything, he is asked to forget and forgive what he 
alone has seen and known. Having been invoked (by 
these ancient peoples) as the life-bringer, the sun is 
also called the breath of life of all that moves and 
rests; and lastly, he becomes the maker of all things, 
by whom the worlds have been brought together, and 
he is called by another name which means Lord of man 
and of all living creatures. One of the ancient poets 


says that (the sun) has fastened the earth with cords, 
he has established the heaven without a support. He 
is called the upholder of heaven and the (Lord) of 
the world.” 

Of special significance to us, on this Easter 
morning, should be what are probably some of the 
earliest recorded thoughts on the deathlessness of life, 
on the immortality of the soul. Here Miiller tells 
us: ‘““Wherever we go (in the writings of the ancient 
East) we find that some of the earliest imaginings of a 
future life rose from the contemplation of the daily 
coming and going of the sun and other heavenly 
bodies. As we still say that the sun has set, the an- 
cient orientals believed that those who departed this 
life would go to the west, to the setting sun. The sun 
was supposed to be born in the morning (after each 
day’s death at sunset). As light and life come from 
the east, the east, among many nations of antiquity, 
was looked upon as the abode of the bright gods, the 
eternal home of the immortals; and when the idea 
had once arisen that the departed or blessed among 
men joined the company of the gods, then they also 
might be transferred from the east, in some such 
sense.”’ 

These ancient writers sometimes called the dawn 
by the name of a goddess, Aditi, but they always meant 
not the dawn ztself, but that mysterious something be- 
hind the dawn. This they conceived as the birthplace 
of the immortals; and one of their poets sings (evi- 
dently with a quite modern belief in the blessedness 
of personal and conscious reunion after death), “Who 
will give us back to the great Aditi; that I may see 
father and mother?” Miiller beautifully alludes to 
this faith as ‘‘the unassisted wisdom of the human 
heart.”’ He says: ‘“Man may be for a time unheedful 
of the voices of nature: but they come again and 
again, day after day, night after night, till at last 
they are heeded. And if once heeded, those voices 
disclose their purport more and more clearly, and 
what at first seemed a mere surmise, becomes in the 
end a wisible revelation of the infinite, while the setting 
of the sun is transfigured into the first vision of im- 
mortality.” 

So let us realize, as we go forth in the morning, 
under the rising sun, that we are in the presence of 
that majesty, glory and mystery which gave ancient 
races of men, our predecessors through thirty cen- 
turies, and vastly more (for it must have been cen- 
turies before men became able to think such thoughts 
and express them in immortal literature), their most 
profound and influential reactions; stirred their emo- 
tions of wonder, love and praise; led them to a high 
and satisfying conception of an invisible power behind 
the visible glory, and finally gave them faith in the 
deathless nature of man, in his life beyond the sunset 
in reunion and peace and joy in life everlasting. 

Let us realize that were all sacred writings, all 
records and remembrances of the world’s immortal 
light-bringers and saviors, wiped out, our successors, 
even though they should begin on the savage plane, 
would again look upon the glorious orb of day as he 
ushers in “victorious morn;’ would again think 
thoughts, have visions, write poems and create lit- 
erature which would again give the world “‘life, light 
and immortality.” 
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A Desire to See Universalism Grow 
Edythe M. Diem 


ECENTLY, we did a most unheard of thing— 
at All Souls’ Universalist Church in Portland, 
Maine—the liberal Universalists conducted a 

Mission. Unlike our more orthodox brethren, we 
did not draw a ‘full house,’’ nor did we close our 
meetings with shouts of “‘Allelulia,’’ and wholesale 
conversions to the faith. No orders to “go forward 
for Christ’’ were heard, and in fact we had few listeners 
outside of those of our parish who faithfully come to 
church each Sunday. 

Yet our liberal Preaching Mission was in our eyes 
a great success. Shall we analyze that statement? 
In the first place, we may look to those three or four 
strangers whom we did reach to be faithful in the 
future to those principles which we attempted to set 
before them. They did not come forward to affirm 
this, but quiet hand-clasps sometimes have more 
meaning than hysterical declarations. We reached 
the community by circularizing it as a grocery store 
would—door to door. Although about 500 doors were 
reached only a few responded, but to those doors 
each circular brought a message of salvation and hope. 
Not the salvation of the soul in the future, but the 
hope of man here and now. 

We strengthened also the convictions of our own 
constituents. Our people felt lifted by the fine ser- 
mons which Mr. Veazie and Dr. Townsend preached. 
They knew as they left our church that they had not 
aligned themselves with a dying religion, but with one 
destined to save mankind, by the simple message that 
God is love, and Brotherhood the law. 

Your thoughts may now turn towards those who 
did not respond to our message. What of them? 
Who were they? Why didn’t they meet our chal- 
lenge? Those who did not come to our church on 
March 9 or 10 were undoubtedly people connected 
with another church or perhaps with no church at all. 
If they were in the former group, and are satisfied, we 
made no appeal, and if in the latter class, it may be 
that no church can penetrate the armor of indifference 
and cynicism which has been donned. But if we can 
again put our faith before both these groups, we may 
be able to prove the need for liberal religion to those 
now unchurched. It would be well at this point to 
think of the great number of these in our country. 
They are the majority—the sixty-seven million who 
count themselves nothing. 

In addition to the Mission, which we strongly 
advocate for all Universalist churches, there are other 
means by which we can pierce the apathy of the unbe- 
lieving churchmen. In connection with this, we have 
many Universalist pamphlets, which are published in 
Boston by our Publishing House and General Con- 
vention. We have The Christian Leader, which we 
should loan frequently to those within our own parish 
who do not subscribe because of lack of interest, and 
to those who are outside the realm of Universalism. 

Our religious material has the great advantage of 
squaring with all modern discoveries in the scientific 
realm. Man needs an ethical religion in this day of 
strife throughout the world. Man needs a religion 


which will work for him, and we offer such a faith. 
We say nothing which must be believed but cannot 
be investigated. This is our strong point, and we 
should make use of it. We have a logical approach to 
God for all men. 

Is it a matter of no concern to our Church that our 
church school children remain with us until they reach 
adolescence, and then are taken away with the greatest 
ease into the other denominations? The parents of 
such children are to blame, of course, for their atti- 
tude that a child may attend the church school nearest 
home, regardless of the faith, but should a Universalist 
family make such a decision, and send a child to an 
Orthodox church school, it would be impossible indeed 
to reclaim the boy or girl at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen. What does this prove? It shows merely 
that our children, of both Universalist and other back- 
grounds, learn so much about the fact that every 
faith is the same, and so little about what Universalism 
means, that they carry nothing with them. There is 
no definite impression made in the majority of Sunday 
schools, and the stronger church can make the appeal 
in later life. Our job is clearly outlined. 

It has been my pleasure to be superintendent 
of our church school, and I have harped not only on 
increasing the general attendance of the school, but on 
enlarging the number of Universalists we turn out. 
In our worship service we have Universalist talks, and 
in all of our classes we stress Universalist ideals. We 
do press the point of a loving God, and the Brother- 
hood of all men, but we do not encourage the attitude 
of little Johnny, who was asked why he no longer came 
to our school. The child replied in all good faith, 
“Why, I go up the block—it’s just as good, isn’t it?” 
We must instill ideas of friendship with others into our 
boys and girls, but when we reach the point where 
they feel that every denomination is so worth while 
that it makes no difference whether or not they attend 
Universalist services, we have gone too far. We need 
consciousness within each one that our church is 
better, that our message is supreme, and that to have 
pride in the Universalist denomination is right. We 
need contact with the parents of the youngsters, 
and they offer a fine field of possible recruits. In our 
church school particularly, we have many children of 
parents who attend no services, and just send the 
children to our school to get rid of them for a few hours 
each Sunday. But we propose to make these children 
Universalists, and if possible interest their parents in 
the church. This has worked here. Perhaps it will 
work in other communities. 

Jesus knew and used the power of the mouth-to- 
ear message, and yet we seem to be ashamed to admit 
what church it is to which we belong. We should be 
proud to say, “I am a Universalist, and I belong to the 
Church of the Future.” 

We forget our potential influence in a world of war 
and hate. We lose sight of the fact that if men would 
but live our doctrine of everlasting brotherhood and 
love, we should have not war, but peace—not mental 
and spiritual illness, but health. The world needs 
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Universalism more than ever before, and we have an 
opportunity to grow and to present a solution for the 
world’s ills. 

In what ways can the pastor help the church to 
grow in numbers and in Universalist thinking? It is 
well to realize that the outstanding pastorates are 
those of men who are businesslike. Of what use are 
half-kept records, slovenly bookkeeping, and care- 
less files? If the clerk of the parish is supposed to 
record births, deaths, marriages and new members, 
and if he or she fails to perform the duty, no one can 
tell when a couple were married, or who the members 
of the parish are. I have heard a minister say that he 
never bothers with such records, since the important 
ones are kept by the state, and he cannot be annoyed 
with such trivialities. Yet another man, with a far 
larger and more successful parish, has not only time 
to do this, but to keep also the records of the birth- 
days of some 600 parishioners, and do it without an 
error. 

The stars, which signify the lack of information, 
against the names of many churches in our Year Books, 
should not be there. They would not be there, if 
every church were not only requested to send in 


various reports but forced to. It seems deplorable 
that our Headquarters have no control over the des- 
tinies of local parishes. We do not want a system such 
as our more orthodox neighbors have, but some au- 
thority, outside of that which is written on paper, 
ought to belong to the General Convention for the 
sake of more efficiency all around. How many of our 
local churches carry out the programs suggested by 
the General Convention? The percentage is pitifully 
small. Yet these programs are designed to increase 
denominational consciousness, and should be followed 
to the nth degree. 

We have failed in many ways to convert others to 
our beliefs and yet, despite this, some fine work has 
been done in this field. To go on with this program 
we need more conviction. We need more Preaching 
Missions. As one of our younger ministers has written, 
we need a Universalist catechism. We need more 
living, breathing wniversalist Universalists, and less 
of the spirit of compromise which results in our being 
swallowed up. We need new life in our church, and 
more people who will bring to our denomination not 
only consecration to God and Jesus, but a sincere de- 
sire to see Universalism grow. 


The Arrival of the Packet” 


Harold H. Niles 


NTO the port of the minister’s study books, maga- 
zines and papers sail constantly. At his desk 
their cargoes of information and inspiration are 

unloaded. Weighing and sorting these shipments from 
the mental farms and factories of the world’s authors 
is a never-ending task. Were it not that the clergyman 
finds pleasure in the toil, he would grow weary and 
throw up his hands in despair. Here comes one flying 
the philosopher’s flag and here comes one laden with 
theology; here is one packed with remedies for a sick 
society, panaceas for a pain-racked world; here is one 
fragrant with its cargo of poetry—a collection of 
pungent spices and stimulating tea and coffee to be 
served with the nourishing food which the philosopher’s 
and theologian’s ships bring; here steams the packet— 
the denominational paper, conveying dispatches from 
the heads of the church, mail from the readers written 
to the editor either to praise or to blame, passengers 
in the form of news items from the churches, goods 
wrapped in editorials and articles. 

The denominational packet which steams into my 
study every week is The Christian Leader, which flies 
at its masthead the streamer, ‘‘A Journal of the Uni- 
versalist Fellowship.”’ It made its weekly arrival this 
morning. Immediately, I set myself to the task of 
unloading. So interesting did I find its news and 
letters and so nourishing its cargo of food that I 
thought perhaps you, too, would like to examine and 
taste with me this afternoon. 

Whenever The Christian Leader arrives my at- 
tention is attracted first to the passengers. I turn to 
the pages wherein is printed News from the Churches, 
and there I meet with ministers and people from 


*A talk broadcast from radio station WICC, Bridgeport, 
Conn., March 18, 1938. : 


different sections—all with interesting stories to tell 
of things accomplished and more things planned. In 
this list one tells of a church burned and the vision of 
“‘a newer and better church building to carry forward 
its splendid service to the community.” Another 
reports a legacy received by a struggling church, and 
all hearts beat with joy over the thoughtful and 
timely remembrance. In my own heart I rejoice be- 
cause the benefactor did not forget. She remembered 
the hospital and the church in her home-town. Too 
often philanthropists endow the hospital and neglect 
the church which is the source whence the streams 
of philanthropy flow. (That it is my own boyhood 
church which is thus remembered makes me doubly 
glad.) Nearly all these people aboard the packet are 
bubbling over with descriptions of the recent En- 
listment Month observance, and especially of the suc- 
cessful Young People’s Day in February. 

Here is the mail—eight letters this week. Very 
interesting are they with their varied themes. The 
first one pays tribute to a minister and his wife in 
Florida whom I knew very well when we were all living 
in Denver and preaching the gospel of liberalism in the 
Mile High City. The second letter is from a college- 
mate, now located in California and doing heroic work 
with the Red Cross in the California disaster. His 
letter starts in typical California style: “You have 
probably been reading in the Eastern papers of the 
terrible afflictions that came to southern California 
through the recent flood. It is really true that we 
were afflicted with a low fog which was unusually low 
and unusually wet, and the interesting thing is that it 
left about ten inches of water in the rain gauges. . . .” 


Well—heavy fog or not—it is good to read that the ° 


church stood by the American Red Cross and that 
the high and honorable traditions of both were maine 
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tained. Another letter describes a new kind of labor 
union and tells of its organization. Here is one oj 
its sentences: ‘‘A great deal of time was spent on an 
honest effort to write a constitution that would dis- 
courage graft and racketeering.”’ Discouraging graft 
and racketeering by the adoption of a constitution 
must be about as difficult as outlawing war by dipping 
a pen in ink and signing a document! Recent events 
show us how effective that was. Next comes a letter 
from one regarding a recent article advising the Jews 
to become converted to Christianity. The writer 
says: “I would advise him to give up the nonsense 
about conversion. Baptized Jews in Europe are every- 
where persecuted. Baptism, the sprinkling of a few 
drops of H20, won’t help.”’ And that’s the pity of it 
all. Perhaps ’twere better to convert first those who 
persecute. Here is a letter describing George Wash- 
ington’s service as a Master Mason. Here is an appeal 
for the proper observance of the 150th anniversary of 
the adoption of the first Universalist statement of 
faith, written by Dr. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. And here is a letter from 
a Danbury friend suggesting that one interested in 
raising funds for home missions “‘go first of all to those 
who have given generously to foreign missions. They 
will give more, and will be more sure to give, than those 
who ‘don’t believe in missions.’’’ Quite so! How true 
it is that those who don’t give to foreign missions be- 
cause they feel that there is much to be done here at 
home are never on hand when the collection for home 
missions is taken! And the last letter is written to 
prove that corporations do not have souls, in refutation 
of a recent editorial which praised a power company— 
a public utility—for setting up extension lines in the 
dead of winter in order to save the life of a farmer in 
Michigan. 

- Nourishing food for thought is wrapped in the 
packages of editorials. Some deal with the current 
chaos. One on “Herr Hitler Promised’’ closes with 
this statement: ‘There are many conclusions to be 
drawn from this statement of facts, but we refrain, 
except to say that it ought to be fairly obvious to the 
most fascist-minded American that Herr Hitler is no 
friend to the principles and ideals that most Americans 
have cherished.”” Another editorial is on “Flood 
Control in California.”’ It may be judged from this 
sample: “While Californians with noble optimism are 
pointing out the benefits of the flood water, showing 
how much worse it might have been, and planning how 
to prevent future floods, we must realize that it was a 
mighty blow that they took on the chin even if they 
came up smiling. . . . Some of the people who lost 
their lives were on a bridge watching the raging tor- 
rents when the bridge collapsed. They need not have 
been there.”’ That reminds me of people being injured 
by falling walls of burning buildings, people who are 
hampering the firemen in their work. Here is an edi- 
torial on ‘““Peach Blossoms and Bombs,” which calls 
the reader’s attention to things eternal in the midst of 
things temporal. It begins in this manner: “Though 
the tumult and the shouting never die, and the news- 
papers appear daily with the story of crisis, defalcations, 
riots, robberies, mass murders and plague—the moon 
comes nightly to the sky, the sun runs his daily course, 
time rolls on and spring draws near. . . . For though 
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there is a God and Heis a working God, the plan of God 
is to make us do our share of the work.’’ There are 
other editorials provoked by the affairs of the present. 

Here is an article by S. E. Gerard Priestley, the 
young associate pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York City. It is entitled “France 
in Crisis,” and is chock-full of information about that 
nation, which is “passing through a crisis which may 
affect the fate of Europe.’”’ This is followed by two 
addresses given on Young People’s Day in the Uni- 
versalist church of the college town, Canton, N. Y. 
The first, by Jane Dettinger, is a keen analysis of the 
situation confronting youth of today, and contains 
this sound conviction: ‘“Whatever be our philosophy, 
there are two elements necessary for its success in 
guiding us through the maze of human exisence and 
relationships. The first is a true sincerity. A flip- 
pant, superficial philosophy will not in the end prove 


satisfying. It will furnish no trustworthy cues, no 
acurate signposts. It will fail in the moment of deep- 
est needs. It will mock us in our hour of tribulation. 


The second element is the power to lift the individual 
out of himself and to serve as an ennobling and unat- 
tainable ideal.’’ The second address is by Richard 
Young, a son of Owen D. Young, and deals with “The 
Appeal of Basic Christianity.’”’ It gives one confidence 
and hope when he realizes that the youth of today are 
thinking such thoughts as these which are contained 
in these talks. Listen to this statement of Richard 
Young: “I am not a socialist; it would seem that there 
is still some hope, both for Christianity and for capi- 
talism. But that does not lessen the seriousness of the 
defects and inequalities of the present system... . 
When much of modern youth seems lost, without any 
anchorage and too ready to grasp at any fancy cure-all 
that offers itself, I think there is an opportunity for 
the enduring elements of Christian philosophy to be 
effective. . . . With such conceptions in mind, we can, 
I believe, attack our economic and social problems 
with new vigor, new confidence, and a new intention 
to readiust conditions for the benefit of all. Socialism 
or communism or any other ism by itself will never be 
the complete answer, for it does not go deep enough. 
Youth knows the problems, but it must learn once 
more those basic principles—if someone will but teach 
them as they should be taught.” 

There are other articles well’ worth -attention. 
But how could I unload the whole cargo of a ship 
within a few minutes? Much as I would like to lay it 
all open before you, I cannot do it within the time al- 
lowed. I should like to read the whole of the article, 
“When the Mockingbird Sings,’”’ which would take 
your minds off your troubles for a while. Here is the 
last sentence in it: “There are times when men’s deeds 
sound like the music of the mockingbird in the spring 
time, and such music is the gladness of the world.” 
Then there is another article in the series describing 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson’s “Tour of the World.” 

Of such are the items in the cargo of the packet— 
The Christian Leader—whose weekly arrival is an oc- 
casion. I wish that every family in America would 
subscribe to such a paper—their own denominational 
weekly. Certainly there is need in every home for 
one paper a week which directs the thoughts to re- 
ligious themes. 
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Conflict of the Pacifists 


W. Ellis Davies 


Scene: A Concentration Camp somewhere in the United 
States. 
Time: 194? 
Characters: Tom—An Absolute Pacifist. 
Dick—A Devotee of Collective Security. 
Harry—A Realist. 


Tom: Try to get away with murder in peace time and 
you go to prison; in war time try not to get away 
with murder and you still go to prison. 

Dick: Only an absolute pacifist would be intrigued 
by that paradox. Had you only occupied your- 
self with the paradox of pacifism promoting war 
you might have forestalled the present catas- 
trophe. 

Tom: On the other hand, had you fascist-baiters 
promoted the pacifist principle with the energy 
you wasted condemning Hitler we might at least 
have kept the United States out of this bloody 
mess, and ourselves out of jail. I said all along 
that the price of violence is too high, but it isn’t 
until the whole world is at war that you realize it. 

Dick: I realized it as early as you did. 

Tom: But it was I who really believed it. You were 
rooting for a holy war against the fascists almost 
until the moment it began. Then you came into 
my camp. 

Harry: You didn’t think the absolute pacifists were 
going to monopolize the concentration camp, 
did you? 

Tom: I certainly didn’t expect to find you here, Harry. 
Most chameleons are in khaki now. 

Harry: You mean I’m a chameleon? 

Tom: Why not? First you want international co- 
operation with teeth in it, then when half the 
world is fighting you turn to isolation and a big 
navy, and now you get into here for spouting 
pacifism. 

Dick: There’s something in that. At least Tom and 
I were consistent. For example, I worked for 
international co-operation right up to the last 
minute—in fact until the very day we joined 
Britain to break the Japanese blockade of Hong 
Kong. I could see then that the last hope of 
international co-operation on the League basis 
had passed and another imperialist war had ac- 
tually started. Naturally I wouldn’t be drafted 
for that. 

Tom: Well, what’s the difference. between this war 
of the so-called democratic nations against the 
fascists and the war you would have been willing 
to fight? 

Dick: The war in which I would have been willing to 
fight could never have begun. If the fascists 
had known for sure that the rest of the world 
would have stood solidly and forcefully against 
any aggression, no matter where, or upon whom, 
they never would have started anything. That’s 
why I was willing to go the limit in defense of the 
principle of collective security. The only way to 
avoid going the limit was to demonstrate willing- 
ness to go it! 


Tom: And when you got your chance to go the limit 
you refused to fight! 

Dick: Of course! If I were fighting now I’d be es- 
pousing international co-operation for war. What 
I really wanted was international co-operation for 
peace. 7 

Tom: Yet you were willing, if necessary, to pay the 
price of violence to prevent violence. War to 
stop war! Absurd. It’s the very fact that 
people are willing to resort to violence that makes 
war possible. There can be no end to it until 
enough people realize that the price of violence is 
too high. 

Dick: That’s much too simple a solution of civiliza- 
tion’s problems. Your absolute pacifism solved 
no problem but your own. And it actually ac- 
centuated world problems, making war inevit- 
able. You and all the other pacifists and isola- 
tionists were the very people who gave the fascist 
nations the courage to try their bluffs. They 
were delighted with your pacifism, your non-re- 
sistance. They exploited it till the whole world 
became an inferno again. 

Tom: Well, if it comes to that, where did your col- 
lective security get you? You shouted from the 
housetops that you were willing to back up your 
principles with force. Now the whole world’s 
doing it, and you did your bit to help it along that 
road. If you were really true to your convictions 
you'd be out there fighting now. 

Dick: There couldn’t be anybody fighting if enough 
people had been true to my convictions. The 
trouble was that there were enough people like 
yourself, at least, if not absolute pacifists, 
then isolationists, to make the fascists fearlessly 
bold. 

Harry: Interesting, isn’t it, that with such different 
beliefs we are all in the same prison for the same 
reason? 

Tom: When I see how opposite our convictions are I 
don’t see how we all got here. It’s beyond me. 

Harry: But not beyond me. You two fellows are the 
perfect embodiment of the thesis and the antith- 
esis. I embody the synthesis. 

Dick: Shades of Hegel! Thesis, Antithesis and Syn- 
thesis all in the same jail! 

Harry: The trouble with you, Tom, as Dick has in- 
dicated, was that you were an absolute pacifist 
too soon. And you, Dick, were an international 
co-operationist too late. Tom’s pacifism encour- 
aged fascist boldness; Dick’s international co- 
operationism, intended to unite the democracies 
to prevent war, gave them the idealism with 
which to promote war. 

Dick: So! On this utilitarian basis we were both 
wrong? ’ 

Harry: Tom at the beginning; you, Dick, at the end. 

Tom: At least we were both consistent. 

Harry: Precisely! Consistent in utopianism. You, 
Tom, were consistent in attempting to promote 
world peace by maintaining your own private 
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pacifism; you, Dick, were consistent in seeking 
world peace after the peace of the world was partly 
gone. Neither of you was a realist. 

Dick: And you, of course, were a realist? 

Harry: Exactly! Yet equally with both of you, an 
idealist. In the first place my goal, like Dick’s, 
was WORLD PEACE. While, at this time, I was 
advocating collective security, others were seeking 
different goals such as the salvation of Spanish 
democracy, or the keeping of the United States 
out of war, or, like Tom, the preservation of the 
pacifist absolute. 

Now, while there still seemed a slight chance 
of maintaining world peace I opposed the pacifists 
and isolationists and espoused international co- 
operation. But the isolationists were too power- 
ful, and the fascists went too far. Right there, 
Dick, was where collective security became utop- 
ian, and you should have stopped rooting for it. 


Seeing it was now too late, I did stop there. And 
I changed my goal. Since nothing could be 
gained by America’s participation in war, and the 
world outside was beyond salvation, I sought to 
keep America out of war. My second step—iso- 
lation! But that, too, failed, as I had predicted 
when I was advocating collective security. 
Then, since I couldn’t maintain world peace, and 
couldn’t keep America out of war, I substituted 
my third goal and determined to keep myself out 
of war. That’s how I got in here. 

Dick: A convincing analysis, true! But your fail- 
ures were equally as great as ours. Right now 
youre in exactly the same boat. 

Tom: And your realism led to the same place as our 
utopianism! 

Harry: Yes! To the victory of our mutual idealism, 
since, as Socrates said, ‘““To a good man no evil 
thing can happen.” 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXXI. 


An Old Debate: Country versus City 


Johannes 


HEN I was a growing boy, in the “‘Academic 
Lyceum”’ of the Cobleskill Union Free School 
and Academy, now a modern high school, 

with the question of whether or not a lie was ever 
justifiable, and who was the more useful to society, a 
farmer or a merchant, we took up now and then the 
subject, “Resolved that city life is better than country 
life.’ The good air of the country and the poisonous 
air of cities figured in the discussion, but I do not re- 
member much else except that we fought tooth and 
nail for our respective sides. Personally I think that 
the lyceum in the Cobleskill school and the Philo- 
mathean and Adelphia societies in Union College, did 
as much for some of us as the schools themselves. 
They gave us just a glimmer of the idea that if we once 
come to love learning we do not have to have teachers 
and classes in order to become educated. And also 
that there is considerable to be said on both sides of 
most questions. 

In the city-country debate there was intense 
partisanship for the state of life in which we found 
ourselves, and doubtless our partisanship was narrow 
and uninformed. I can not now recall that we ever 
felt inferior to the city boys and girls who came out 
occasionally in the summer, although they felt su- 
perior to us. In the debates we cited the train-load 
of hop pickers who came from the cities every fall, 
some of whom had to be arrested and locked up, and 
also the fresh air children of the summer, as examples 
of the lower station in life of city people. But one by 
one most of us went to the cities as we grew up—to 
- college or to work—and so we changed our ideas, some 
of us becoming superior in our attitude to the country, 
some of us looking back to it always with love and 
longing, and some of us eventually coming to see that 
for a balanced life and a true education one ought to 
know and to love both. 

After I had finished the cruising article of last 
week upon a night at the farm in early spring, I opened 


The Christian World of London, and turned as usual 
to “Dr. James Black’s Corner,”’ to find this: 


The “Island Complex” cropped up in a discussion 
we had the other day. A fellow-minister was deploring 
the continual rush of meetings and visitations he had to 
face in his down-town church, and added that he hoped 
in the dim future to end up in a country parish or a 
lonely island where he could get some literary work done 
that he had in his heart. ‘Ah, yes!’’ said one of my 
sarcastic friends, “the old Island Complex—silence, 
loneliness, no interruptions, time to think and work— 
and believe me, you’ll do nothing! If you can’t write 
that great book you are talking about in this busy city, 
you'll never write it on a lonely island.” 


Then Dr. Black expressed some convictions about 
the stimulus and beauty of life in our great cities. 
He declared that there is a good deal of nonsense writ- 
ten ‘about the value of loneliness, silence and time to 
think.”’ For constructive work, he insisted, we need 
the stimulus of discussion, books, and the atmosphere 
of energy. Next he delivered this broadside, which 
would have carried devastation to the opposition in 
one of our old debates if declaimed as some of us used 
to declaim the things that we had borrowed or stolen 
from others: 


It needed Athens to produce men like Socrates, 
Plato and the dramatists. It needed Rome to produce 
Horace, Cicero and Virgil—aye, though Virgil wrote 
about the country and the country’s joys and work, he 
wrote under the inspiration of the famous Roman circle 
of poets! And of course it needed London to make 
Shakespeare, Edinburgh to make Walter Scott, and 
Boston to make Emerson. Why is it that all the literary 
feet have trudged the long roads to towns and garrets? 
Not only to find a market for their wares, but to enjoy 
inspiration and stimulus in the communion of the like- 
minded, the communion of ideas. It may well be that 
many of the experienced writers return after a period to 
the country ‘‘for their magnum opus’’—but experience 
shows that this magnum opus is never done, for they 
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become too leisurely and lethargic, and they miss the 
energy and the throb that made their earlier work so 
much alive. 

It is just possible that some of us in the old 
Cobleskill Lyceum would have known enough to cite 
John Burroughs and Thoreau in rebuttal, for they 
certainly did their best work in solitude. It is doubt- 
ful if we would have known enough about Emerson to 
say that he actually lived most of his life in the coun- 
try. And it is sure that we would not have been fair 
enough—on the country side—to admit that the op- 
position had made a valid point. 

It is strong doctrine that Black lays down when he 
says that it is easier to write two sermons a week than 
one, but is it not true that in our work most of us 
need the spur of necessity? ‘“The pressure of time,”’ 
he tells us, “‘gives a writer a quicker grasp of the es- 
sentials, a better focus and a more immediate attack.” 
So the deduction is that if we want to write a great 
book, we should write it while at work and not in the 
midst of the benumbing experience of a holiday. We 
assume that Dr. Black would not want to stress this 
point too much, or to argue that the more cranks 
come around to explain their panaceas the more work 
we shall get done. But there is much to be said fora 
dead line in work, a publisher who sets a date for us, 
a congregation arriving at eleven a. m. on Sunday, or 
a paper closing its forms on Monday afternoon. Some 
men testify that the best editorials they have ever 
written have been done when they have heard the 
words, “‘A column short, and we ought to have it in 
half an hour.” 

There can be endless debate on whether city life 
or country life is best for pleasure, for culture, for 
literary work. But there are some principles of living 
which lie back of the debate about which it seems to 
me there can be little controversy. 

The mastery of self, the organization of one’s 
time, the choice of what to do and what to leave un- 
done, are just as important in one place as in another. 

Farmers have little time to play, and the majority 
of city workers have little time to play. Ministers in 
country parishes may have more engagements than 
they can meet, and ministers in city parishes may have 
more engagements than they can meet. The art of 
having time, in part, at least, is an art of selection and 
self-control. 

Up at the farm I can get off by myself with a 
book, and in the busiest city I can get off by myself 
with a book, even if it is only to a railroad station. 

Up at the farm I can be dashing to a C. C.C. 
camp, or to a Rotary Club, to speak, and back to an- 
swer twenty-seven letters. In either Washington or 
Boston, I can be attending meetings half the time and 
dashing back to answer twenty-seven letters. 

Up at the farm I can tune my radio into the U.S. 
Marine Band or into a lecture on astronomy or lit- 
erature. Or I can get into my car and go to a theater. 

In the city, it is much the same, only the theater 
may be a little closer to my supper table and I may 
have to take a different news commentator to get the 
news as distinctly. 

In both places I can divest myself of the non- 
essential and trivial; in both places I can, at least 
measurably, live up to the principles of the Declaration 


of Independence, and in both places I can, if I so will or 
so yield, become just a cog in a swiftly moving, high- 
geared machine. 

It is not lack of time which keeps me from read- 
ing Isaiah or Plotinus or the Yale Quarterly Review. 
It is not wanting to. It is not that there is no sunset 
and that there are no stars in either city or country. 
It is that I have no eye for such things. 

It seems to me that some advice of Sir Edward 
Grey—Lord Grey of Fallodon he became—is just as 
applicable in one place as another: 

“To those who have some feeling that the natural 
world has beauty in it I would say: Cultivate this 
feeling and encourage it in every way you can. Con- 
sider the seasons, the joy of spring, the splendor of 
the summer, the sunset colors of the autumn, the 
graceful and delicate bareness of winter trees, the 
beauty of snow, the beauty of light upon water, what 
the old Greek called the unnumbered smiling of the 
sea. In the feeling for that beauty, if we have it, we 
have a pearl of great price.” 

The Italians of the North End of Boston are as 
free to walk along the Charles River Basin at the sun- 
set hour as the professors of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Many in either category do 
not want to. They never see the light on the water. 
Some do. It is a great experience to see the Japanese 
cherry blossoms around the Tidal Basin and along the 
Potomac in Washington every springtime, and it is a 
great thing to look out of the window in Painted Post 
or Beards Hollow, and to enter into the meaning of 
David Morton’s little poem which begins, 


“My faith is all a doubtful thing 
Wove on a doubtful loom, 
Until there comes, each showery spring, 
A cherry tree in bloom.” 


The frost king and the sun work the same miracles 
of loveliness now and then in the back-yards of Mint- 
wood Place, Washington, or along Beacon Street, 
Boston, that they do up at my little hill farm. The 
question is, am I dull and dead to them wherever they 
may be, or alive to them and thankful? Does water 
have to be in the Bay of Naples to reflect the sky, or a 
mountain in Switzerland to make one think of the 
121st Psalm? No, it is what we take to Naples or 
Geneva, to Boston or New York, to Warnerville or 
Schoharie Junction, which determines what we shall 
get to enrich or to despoil our lives. Wherever we are 
we have to associate with an individual from whom no 
Reno can divorce us, and that individual is self. 

We who love the country best must open our 
eyes to the advantages of the great libraries, art gal- 
leries, concert halls, parks, lecture courses, schools, 
vistas, and people of the cities, and open them also to 
the slums of the country. 

We who love the city best need to broaden out a 
bit if we think that life in the country is without ad- 
vantages or that it has to be rude and provincial. 

And maybe the prayer of Thomas Ashe is good 
for us all: 


“Christ, look upon us in this city, 
And keep our sympathy and pity 
Fresh, and our faces heavenward; 
Lest we grow hard.” 
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The Faith of a Geologist 


Warren Du Pre Smith 


CIENCE and the intellect alone cannot appease 
the hunger of the human soul. Religion cannot 
be reduced entirely to reason and formulae. 

To make this attempt is to find oneself defeated and 
baffled before the simple faith of the sincerely devout 
believer, Christian, Moslem or Buddhist. The man 
or woman who has no hopes or beliefs except in those 
things that can actually be proven is deserving of real 
sympathy. As a geologist I call to mind ten reasons 
from the field of science which tend to confirm the 
values taught by religion. 

First, take the great principle of the conservation 
of energy and matter. Change we have all about us in 
the universe, but of evidence of actual loss we have 
none. On this ground, therefore, it is not rational to 
think that the soul of man perishes. How do I know 
man has a soul? As a scientist I cannot prove the 
existence of my soul; but as a man I can feel it. 

Second, is the fact of transformation. There is no 
better-substantiated fact in the universe than this. 
Organisms are transformed, elements, worlds, solar 
systems, are all undergoing change, being broken down 
and built up again. The “everlasting hills’ of the 
Psalmist exist only as a figure of speech. 

Third, the law of development—evolution. No 
reputable biologist or geologist doubts the fact of 
evolution, though we may argue as to the methods by 
which evolution is consummated. 

Fourth, the need for food for the body, exercise of 
the mental powers and cultivation of the spiritual side 
of our natures. Without food the body dies, without 
exercise the brain loses its power, without use the 
higher nature of man—call it soul, spirit, heart, or 
mere emotion—this side of man’s nature atrophies. 
There are men who display almost unbelievable 
physical prowess, others who are marvels of intellec- 
tual ability, yet quite lacking in what we call person- 
ality. Let this be explained by the behaviorist as 
a mere matter of stimuli and reactions, and we still 
feel that the really vital difference is left unex- 
plained. 

Fifth, there has been no break, so far as we know 
from geological history, in the continuity of the life 
stream. There are breaks in our present record, but 
even those are being filled in. 

Sixth, this life-chain has constantly become more 
complex, and, according to all common-sense stand- 
ards, of a higher order; progress has been the rule. 

Seventh, if the geological and archeological record 
be correct, even though as yet imperfect in details, 
there is no place for the doctrine of “original sin”’ and 
the “fall of man.’”’ I can think of no more blighting 
teaching than this. I do not deny the facts of sin and 
atonement; these are quite other and real things. 
Personally, without, of course, being able to prove it, I 
believe that man in the aggregate is better than he ever 
was since the world began. Man, rather than having 
come from the Garden of Eden, is on his way there. 

Eighth, survival depends not upon physical prowess 
alone, but upon such biological factors as fecundity, 
access to food, and adaptability to changing environ- 


ment. A digression might here be made pointing to 
failures in geological and human history chiefly in the 
ranks of the so-called strong. In passing, I merely cite 
the case of the Trilobites—the lords of creation of the 
Silurian seas. Where are they now? Yet the little, 
weak Lingula, frail, tiny mollusc, has existed almost 
from the dawn of life, and still exists. One might 
write a drama, the first act taking place in the Arche- 
ozoic and the last not yet begun, depicting the age-old 
action between the “Terrible Meek,’”’ as Charles 
Rann Kennedy has used the term, and the inefficient 
strong. That “the meek shall inherit the earth’’ is 
demonstrated from the records of geology and his- 
tory. “All they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword” is a truth substantiated with such terrible 
certainty that only fools dare to doubt it. 

Ninth, man has a right to know that his efforts at 
improvement will not go for naught, that he has a 
chance to pass on to posterity the best, as well as the 
worst, of that which he has acquired. The acceptance 
or rejection of this doctrine is of paramount importance 
to the human race. While much of man’s progress has 
seemed haphazard, the doctrine of Lamarck, that of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics, has not yet 
been disproved. Recently McDougall has reached 
some highly interesting conclusions from experiments 
with twenty-three generations of rats that tend to 
substantiate the theories of Lamarck. On this point 
paleontology has spoken very definitely and positively, 
and the record of paleontology is the longest and 
probably the most trustworthy available. 

Tenth, the record of life on the earth has some- 
thing to say about co-operation versus competition in 
the struggle of life. Many paleontologists, notably 
the eminent head of the Carnegie Institution, Dr. 
John C. Merriam, have elaborated this theme in im- 
portant pronouncements. Those organisms which 
have learned to co-operate have outmatched those 
which have chosen the opposite mode of behavior. 
The evidence also on this score is unmistakable and 
positive. Once again, a dictum of the Master is 
shown to be no mere fine-sounding phrase. Nietzsche, 
in spite of his flashes of genius, was pitifully fore- 
shortened in his equipment of facts about the natural 
world in which he lived. Modern dictators would do 
well to learn something of the record of the natural 
world. 

So far I have set down some of the factual basis for 
my religious faith. Demonstrable scientific knowledge 
rightly stops short at the portals of philosophy, meta- 
physics and religious faith. But may not even a 
scientist make some inferences in this realm based 
upon his experience and his guided speculations? 
For instance, certain gifted persons appear to get ideas 
and knowledge in ways quite different from the general 
run of mankind. Can we not liken the human brain, 
in some respects, to a wonderful radio receiving set, 
which under certain conditions receives ideas, impres- 
sions and new knowledge, such as the less sensitive fail 
to register? The Christian Bible is not the final 
word of God. Aristotle, Lucretius, Goethe, Darwin, 
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Einstein and Millikan have been as inspired as the 
great seers of biblical times, and more so than some. 
Inspiration is a continuing phenomenon. 

The writer of the Gospel of John attributes to 
Jesus the cherished saying, ‘‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I goto preparea place for you.” The pronounce- 
ment of the modern physicist is that new worlds and 
systems are continually being recreated, and that 
matter isin some, as yet mysterious, way being changed 
into energy, and energy into matter. From this it is 
but a step in speculation to the possibility that mind 
and soul stuff may be rehabilitated in new bodies on 
new planets. This may be what David Starr Jordan 
calls “thinking wishly’’—sciosophy as opposed to 
science—but at least it is a possibility. 

“Science creeps slowly on from point to point,” 
and rightly should accept as truth in the physical 
realm, where it belongs, only that which can be proved 
by observation, experience or experiment. On the 
other hand, scientists should retain an open mind and 
not prejudge what has not been tested. There is a 
bigotry into which scientists may fall, as deadly as 
that of some theologians. There may be ways we de- 
rive knowledge other than by the five senses. Always 
inquiry must be deemed necessary for the development 
of the mind and spirit. The truly scientific attitude is 
that of willingness to inspect any, and particularly 
new, ideas, and not reject too readily old conceptions 
just because they are no longer new. Also there is 
the danger of failing to see the broader implications 
of our knowledge because of our too limited specialisms. 
Scientists greatly need the salutary ministrations of 
philosophy, and even of religious faith. The great 
scientists have all been profoundly philosophical, and 
men of deep, abiding faith. In Sinclair Lewis’s 
“‘Arrowsmith,’”’ Max Gotlieb, the kindly bacteriologist, 
says to young Arrowsmith, ‘‘A scientist is deeply re- 
ligious, so religious he will not accept half truths and 
quarter truths—they are an insult to his faith.” 
Apparently the faith of the scientist is greater than 
that of some religionists, because when his elaborate 
experiment fails he sets up his apparatus anew, and 
asks the question over and over again; when he finds 
himself in a blind alley he backs out, and tries a new 
avenue of approach. 

Someone upsets a cherished doctrine or a long- 
accepted slogan and we hear the refrain of the quitter, 
“Well, I’m through with religion!’ Many formerly 
good church people, because some part of their old be- 
lief is no longer tenable in the light of new knowledge, 
get panicky and become completely infidel. Let them 
take a cue from the faith of the scientist who believes 
in his universe and its order! The scientist knows 
there is plan and order and guiding principle in the 
universe, and this demands not only a superior in- 
telligence, but a just intelligence, call this God, or 
spirit, or what you will. The position of the agnostic 
is preferable to that of either the bigoted religionist or 
the materialist; the agnostic is at least honest. The 
Unpardonable Sin, as the scientist sees it, is to refuse to 
look at the facts. And in regard to the powerful per- 
sonality of Jesus, let me quote the words, as I remember 
them, of Lionel Curtis, who, speaking from a long ex- 
perience in high politics, said with conviction, “No 


future world-state will long endure, except it be 
founded upon the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

Let me express my conviction that science will 
yet vindicate the gods, will prove that man is not the 
victim of a huge hoax, and will bring to religion pro- 
founder meanings, and to the Lord of Hosts a new 
majesty! Let me recall the legend of Prometheus. 
In ancient times, poor, weak man was at the mercy of 
the gods. He had no fire, was preyed upon contin- 
ually by the wild beasts and harassed by the ele- 
ments. Finally Prometheus, a Titan, takes pity 
upon man and steals fire from Zeus and brings it to 
man. The ancient Greeks thought of Zeus as trying 
to destroy man in order to create a new and better 
species. Science is the new Prometheus. Through 
the contributions of science the race will be able to 
live, and live abundantly. Science is proving the 
beneficence of God, and through science religion comes 
to have a new and larger meaning. Through science 
we glimpse a finer world and a kindlier God. ‘“‘What 
is man that thou art mindful of him? Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels!’ May we not 
add, “and a little higher up than the beasts’? With 
the new science man is getting farther away from the 
beasts and may, in time, become an angel. But he 
will not do this through the “‘maternalism of the 
church” half as quickly and surely as if he were al- 
lowed, yea compelled, to struggle for himself and his 
loved ones. Going to church and casting our burdens 
upon the Lord is not enough. The one big lesson 
science teaches us is that degeneration, not improve- 
ment, results from too much leaning upon others, even 
upon God. If we make no effort to know the Truth, 
how can the Truth, as the Master has said, set us free? 
Shall we merely yearn for the truth or shall we seek it, 
as the scientist does? 

The late Dr. T. C. Chamberlin of the University of 
Chicago, great dean of American geologists, once said 
to me, ““Tell the young people that they may disobey 
some of the Decalogue of Moses and perhaps get away 
with it, but they can never flout the Decalogue of 
Science.” He might have added that, in the final 
analysis, “the Decalogue of Science is the Decalogue 
of the Eternal.” 

* a * 

THE GLORY OF GOD PLUS SERVICE OF MAN 

Our fathers used to answer the question, “‘What is the end 
and object of man?”’ with the stately words, ‘“‘The glory of God.” 
Not long ago many of us were ready to abandon that venerable 
answer and to say instead, “‘The service of man.’”’ We do not 
need Lent to remind us of our folly. The bankruptcy of ideals, 
so characteristic of our times, confronts us inescapably with the 
impossibility of long sustaining any high conception of the 
meaning of human life on the basis of purely humanistic as- 
sumptions. We have learned that we cannot believe much in 
man if we do not believe more in God; that unless we first love 
God, we find it difficult to love either our neighbor or ourself. 
The humanists sometimes talk, or used to talk, as though faith in 
God had the result of reducing man’s estimate of himself and his 
fellows. At this point they are, or were, poor readers of the hu- 
man heart, for the exact opposite is true. Man believes in God 
because he must believe in himself. He cannot live without be- 
lieving in himself, but he cannot believe in himself except in a 
universe which is believed to invest his life with dignity, worth 
and permanent significance. Faith in God, in all of its many 
forms, is essentially belief in the reality of such a universe.— 
The Christian Century. 
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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Austria Before the Nazi Coup 


T is no secret here (Vienna) that the chief of the 
Austrian Nazis, Captain Leopold, directs Nazi 
affairs from his Vienna bureau. It is further no 

secret that Leopold’s secretary, Dr. Tavs, headed a 
committee, to which Dr. Seyss-Inquart, a leader of the 
Fatherland Front, belonged. Dr. Tavs complained 
only against the official actions against the Nazis. 

For this he was arrested and his bureau was 
searched. The police discovered a plan for a secret 
Nazi Putsch on January 30, in which Nazis, in the 
guise of Monarchists, would invade the German Em- 
bassy and kill the German Ambassador, Herr von 
Papen. This would have been the signal for a general 
revolt. Meanwhile the German army was to be 
ready for action at the Austrian frontier. Illegal 
propaganda material was also confiscated on the 
Austrian frontier. 

These Putsch plans miscarried, much to the 
chagrin of the Nazis. The German press now began a 
campaign against Austria, charging its rulers, among 
others, with harboring the fugitive Bavarian priest 
Muckermann, a defender of democracy, the League of 
Nations, and the Jews. Thereupon Zernatto, general 
secretary of the Fatherland Front, declared in Salz- 
burg that ‘‘“German is not the same as Nazi and non- 
Nazi does not mean non-German.”’ 

Schuschnigg’s summons to Hitler on February 12 
followed Mussolini’s betrayal of Austria. Frantic 
efforts to reach the Duce on the phone failed, because 
Mussolini was ski-ing “on doctor’s orders.’”’ Hitler 
ordered a reorganization of the Austrian Cabinet, 
opening the floodgates to the Nazis. 

Austrian workers replied with strikes, although 
these were forbidden. Others were similarly outraged 
by Hitler’s actions. Most emphatically it may be said 
that Austria is not Nazi. Aryan intellectuals are 
mostly Nazi sympathizers, as are also sections of the 
middle classes. But the workers and petit bourgeoisie 
are anti-Nazi and many Catholics are decidedly op- 
posed to Hitler. The Jews fear for their lives, since 
Jewish stores have already had their windows smashed 
and lighted torches have been thrown into synagogues. 
In Graz, moreover, the Nazis held a ball which they 
called “A Night without Jews.” The situation is 
ominous. 

(This dispatch was received from Austria just 
before Hitler annexed that country. It shows the 
background of the Nazi coup.) 


Muzzling a Peace Worker 


Professor Johannes Ude, eminent teacher at the 
University of Graz, internationally known Catholic 
pacifist, was forbidden to speak in public within their 
dioceses by the bishops of Bazel and Lugano, St. 
Gallen and Chur, Switzerland. The bishops even 
threatened to forbid the celebration of the Mass to this 
Franciscan theologian. A cry of protest has gone 
up in Switzerland. 

Professor Ude, sixty-five-year-old veteran, is the 
holder of four doctor degrees, the author of twenty- 
five scientific works and of seventy-six pamphlets 


which have been distributed in more than a million 
copies. He is an uncompromising war resister who 
has declared that “resistance to military service is a 
sacred duty from the point of view of Catholic moral- 
ity.”’ The Swiss bishops banned his lectures because 
he “gave the impression that the Catholic Church 
was on a false road.” 

Actions against Ude have been frequent. In 
1929 the bishop of Graz and other Catholic bishops 
forbade Ude to preach and lecture in public. This 
ban lasted till 1985. Because of an open letter at- 
tacking Mussolini for his Abyssinian raid, Ude was 
condemned to pay a fine of 1,600 shillings for insulting 
a friendly government. Since 1934, he is ‘‘on leave’”’ 
from the University of Graz because of his outspoken 
attacks on what he considers wrong. A petition for 
reinstatement signed by 1,455 students availed noth- 
ing. 

Ude is a simple man who appears in the plain 
dress of the Third Order of Franciscans, bare-headed 
and bare-foot except for sandals. Of late he has 
turned his attention to the wrongs of the economic 
order and to the economic causes of war. In his letter 
to the Swiss bishops, Ude submits to their orders, 
although he does not understand “why such heavy 
punishments are ordered against me.”’ 


How to Make Peace 


The Friends Peace Committee of London re- 
cently issued a pamphlet (‘‘Peace-Making in Africa,” 
by Kathleen E. Innis), showing how peace was re- 
established in an African tribal war. The incident 
has importance for the entire world. 

Word came from Liberia to the League of Nations. 
that the Krus, a native tribe, were at war. The quarrel 
was about land boundaries and in the resulting fight- 
ing, forty-four native villages were burnt, 12,000 peo- 
ple had been driven out of their homes, fishing was 
interrupted by hostile raids, farming was disrupted by 
insecurity, and famine threatened. To make things 
worse, modern guns had been acquired by some of 
the Krus and they terrorized the countryside with 
these. 

The League appointed one man, Dr. Mackenzie, 
to go to Liberia and try to make peace. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie at once went to the heart of the trouble. “It 
was clear,” he said, “that there never could be peace 
whilst the country was virtually an armed camp. The 
deprivation of arms is in itself a great incentive to 
peace—the sight of a gun tempts to war.”’ Accord- 
ingly he persuaded the warring tribes to give up their 
guns and rifles—500 of them—and he promised that 
the land boundary problem would be permanently 
settled. 

Within two months all fighting stopped-and in 
the following negotiations all points of friction were 
removed and peace was restored. How did this 
happen? A friendly ‘outsider’ offered his good ser- 
vices; he persuaded the enemies to disarm; he searched 
out the causes of the dispute and remedied them. 
Can “civilized”’ nations follow this simple formula 
which worked so well in Africa? 
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TRUTH IS THE COMFORTER 
Sheldon Shepard 
IKE a ray of sunshine bursting through the 
clouds to reveal the beauties of the landscape, 
Jesus’ identification of the Comforter as the 
Spirit of Truth flashes meaningfully through the 
many conflicting and impractical theological dis- 
cussions of the Holy Spirit. What a spiritual calamity, 
that the very element of experience which Jesus called 
the Spirit of Truth we have so often allowed to be the 
center of the Spirit of Dogma. The Spirit of Truth 
is in the search for truth, in experimentation, observa- 
tion, examination of evidence, reason, prayer and the 
following of the gleam! 

And how truly Jesus spoke when he called it a 
Comforter! How miserable is the dogmatist, fearful 
lest the advancement of the race dislodge the sand 
upon which he has built his house of creed or program. 
How glorious the lover of truth in his confidence that 
each discovery is a revelation of that for which he 
seeks. The scientist, pushing his inquiries day after 
day into unknown fields, knows the joys of the Spirit 
of Truth. How expansive its influence in the life of 
the true student. With what sacred joy the worshiper, 
believing enough in God to embrace all truth, watches 
the mists of superstition fade before the sun of ad- 
vancing knowledge. How comforted is the wayfarer 
upon the roadway of life by the consciousness that he 
is in league with truth. 

Love of truth, with ardent search for its mani- 
festations and eager welcome of its every appearance, 
is truly a comforter upon the way, and is the avenue 
of guidance by which a greater wisdom than one’s 
own may be expressed in his life. Whoever longs for 
truth as starving men wish for food knows something 
of the Comforter, and unto them it is given what they 
shall say. 

To the disciples in their time of severest trial and 
gravest doubt Jesus promised “another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you forever, even the Spirit 
of Truth; whom the world cannot receive, because it 
seeth him not, neither knoweth him: but ye know him; 
for he dwelleth in you and shall bein you.”” (John 14 : 
16-17.) 

Life is determined by “the spirit which is in a 
man.” His comfort and well-being depend upon its 
nature. It is the Spirit of Truth within one which 
leads him to the truth which shall make him free. 

The world cannot receive or know the Spirit of 
Truth because it is engrossed in processes which drive 
him away. Bondage to superstition, submission to 
prejudice, engrossment in materialism—these chains 
fasten tight the heart of the world so the Spirit of 
Truth cannot enter. 

But the believer knows him. Why? Because 
“he dwelleth in you.” The lover of truth knows in 
his heart that what he seeks is that rightness which is 
at the heart of things. He knows he is willing to cast 
aside all prejudice and listen without bias to the voice 
of evidence. He knows that he seeks for reality, the 
inner meaning of all appearances, experiences and 
manifestations. He knows that the “Spirit of Truth”’ 
is within him. 

Let no such one be timid or uncertain in the 
facing of life. Let him not be discouraged. Progress 


belongs to the lover of truth. Every day brings new 
revelations. And if he but keep the Spirit of Truth 
within him, he will be led to the understanding which 
reveals the unity and meaning of life. For “‘when he, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.” (John 15:13.) 

The secret of growth in knowledge and under- 
standing is in one’s inner attitude—in the spirit which 
is in him. Without the Spirit of Truth one may live 
a long life and learn very little. He may observe 
countless facts and never see within them. Casting 
about on the tossing surface of phenomena, he may 
never know of the steady current of reality upon which 
he floats. 

Desire for truth is the beginning of wisdom. 
Following of the gleam is the march toward the 
heights. Complete freedom from prejudice, super- 
stition and dogma in the facing of evidence is a sacra- 
ment of worship. To live for the truth, with the truth 
and by the truth is to make way in the heart for the 
Spirit of Truth which shall be a Comforter that will 
“abide with you forever” and that will ‘guide you into 
all truth.” 

* * * 
WHAT DO WE BELIEVE? 
Thomas Chapman 


UITE often young people of the Universalist Church ask me 
the question: ‘‘What do Universalists really believe?”’ add- 
ing these words: ‘‘When my associates ask me about our faith, I 
do not know what answer to give, and I ought to know.” This 
question, so often repeated in one way or another, disturbs me no 
little. Seemingly it points to a serious omission in the teaching 
agencies of our church. Our young people and others have a right 
to know where we stand, and the reason why. Ignorance is in 
no sense a virtue. Professing the Universalist faith we should 
always be ready to give a reason for such profession. Therefore, 
in this brief letter I shall attempt to give a condensed outline of 
the faith, as I see and understand it. I am sure that many will 
concur in what I say. 

1. We believe in God, not as a mere diffused force pervading 
the universe, but as a personality and vastly more. His person- 
ality was revealed in the love and loyalty of Jesus Christ. ‘He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,’’ said the Master. It has 
been measurably expressed in the lives of the truly great in every 
age of human history. There are those today in whom may be 
seen the spirit of the Eternal; men and women giving themselves 
freely and lovingly for others who sin and suffer. Albert Schweit- 
zer, among the savages of malarial Africa, Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
amid the vast ice fields of Labrador—both of them are showing us 
the Father, while they toil and suffer for the sake of others. So, 
the God in whom we believe is here, as well as there, manifesting 
Himself in many ways to all who have eyes to see. ‘‘Nearer is 
He than breathing, closer than hands and feet.”’ 

2. We believe that, in the highest sense, God is the Father of 
all. This fact can be expressed no better than in the significant 
words of Paul: “One God and Father of all, who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.”” In Hebrews, He is called “the Father of 
spirits,’ having created man in His own image. This image or 
likeness may be utterly obscured by the dirt and disorders of 
sin, but it can not cease to be; for it is of God Himself. Like the 
lost piece of silver, perhaps covered by grime, of which we read 
in the beautiful parable, every child of God, however defaced or 
deformed, must be recovered and restored. Cleansed and re- 
fined, the glorious image of its Maker will reappear. Man is a 
creature of infinite values, is of far more worth than the most in- 
tricate machine. Machines can not measure the speed of light, 
nor compute the distance to outer space. Machines can ex- 
perience neither love nor sympathy. But man, endowed with 
these divine qualities, gives ample evidence of the source from 
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whence he came and to which he must return. The body goes 
back to dust, the spirit to God. 

8. We believe in Jesus of Nazareth, who was sent into the 
world to save mankind from sin, the one deadly foe of life and 
peace, the one condition which means moral blindness and cruel 
servitude. Truly, “the wages of sin is death,” a present, living 
death. How strange that rational beings deliberately tread that 
way, receiving daily their reward of death. How blind we appear 
tobe! But it hasever beenso. Even the disciples of the Master 
failed to comprehend the majesty of his life. Having eyes, they 
could not see; and, having ears, they could not hear or under- 
stand. But his advent and mission among men has not been, 
and will not be, a failure. Slowly, painfully so, we are learning 
the sublime truths he taught and practiced as he freely mingled 
among men. We are learning that we cannot live for self alone, 
nor by bread alone, nor by the possession of material wealth 
alone, however great it may be. Mere things and chattels are 
entirely secondary. They may be and should be utilized as a 
means to higher ends. But when they become the primary aim 
of life, they are turned into a curse. By example and by precept 
Jesus came to save mankind from these deceptive, baneful sins. 
We find that in his wilderness experience he said to the tempter: 
“‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ And when a young man 
hastened to the Master with the inquiry, ‘““What must I do to in- 
herit eternal life?’’ and finally received the answer, ‘“‘Go sell 
what you have and give to the poor,’”’ he went away in sorrow. 
He loved wealth more than life. And it is so today with many. 
But Jesus placed the greatest estimate on life, and on unselfish 
devotion to the good of others, even to the least of humanity. 
And his mission of mercy exemplified this: ‘‘He went about doing 
good.”’ This was the spirit of his life, and it should be ours. 
For the one supreme purpose of saving the world from its sins, 
God sent Jesus, who is ‘“‘the way, the truth, and the life.” 

4. We believe in punishment, in its certainty, it efficacy, 
its justice and mercy. The divine law is so instituted that we 
are punished by our sins, rather than for them. God does not 
stand by and use the lash; but the sting, the punishment, is in- 
flicted by the sin. Addressing his people, Jeremiah exclaimed: 
“Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings 
shall reprove thee.’”’ And the Lawgiver of Israel taught the 
same pregnant truth: “Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
Denying this, disbelieving it, changes no least fraction of the law. 
The precipice is there. To say it is not, and then leap over, will 
never prevent the fatal fall. ‘‘Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a man sow, that shall he also reap.” 
We reap in many ways; in physical disease and weakness, in 
mental unrest and anxiety, in regrets for wasted years and de- 
generate lives. We believe all this and more: that Jesus came 
not into this world to suffer in our room and stead, to take upon 
himself the punishment due our sins. Substitution, or the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement, is an ancient, but deadly, error, 
having no basis in fact or the nature of things. Too many 
minds have been deluded by it, and timely warning is ever in 
place. Punishment for sin is not only sure, but it is needed; 
and the Master came not to take away that which we ought to 
endure for our highest good. Perhaps the Prodigal Son would 
never have come to himself had he not suffered hunger and 
loneliness in the far country. The prodigal life was bad, the 
suffering was good. He needed what he endured, and we need 
to suffer when we leave the straight way of life for deserts and 
jungles. We should be thankful for the hunger of disobedience, 
for the refining fires of God, designed to burn away the dross 
and impurities of our souls and fit us for the abundant life. 
Punishment even testifies to the goodness, mercy, and love of God, 
and it will not cease until we are pyrified from the dross of 
sin. 

But in this connection we are often reminded that the best 
of people do suffer, that Jesus, the irreproachable one, even suf- 
fered a cruel death. How true it is! But there is a wide dif- 
ference between suffering and punishment. Suffering may carry 


no pangs of conscience, no sense of personal guilt, no loathsome 
disease of body or mind. But punishment is the direct, inevitable 
effect of these and of every sin. Suffering and innocence may be 
one; punishment and wilful transgression of the law are always 
one. We may think of the human race as one vast social or- 
ganism. That is the way Paul saw it, and he said: “If one mem- 
ber suffers, all the members suffer with it.” The world today, 
rent and torn by strife, gives ample proof of the fact. A benefi- 
cent, loving God has made it so, and it is best. Indifference 
might invade the best of lives and degrade the noblest men, if 
they could stand alone, unaffected by the sins of others. But the 
baleful influences of wickedness are felt by all, are keenly felt by 
those who have the spirit of a loving God. They suffer nobly 
with and for the lost. This explains the sharp spiritual anguish 
of Jesus Christ, who fully sensed the blighting effects of sin, and 
gave his life, even as would a loving mother, that every soul 
might be free. And I sometimes wonder if God Himself does not 
suffer with suffering humanity. If Jesus revealed Him fully, it 
must be so. Even God can not stand alone, unaffected by the 
sin of the world. This glorifies suffering. 
5. Tennyson wrote: 


“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood.” 


These words express the fond hope of every Universalist. 
There must be some high purpose and aim at the heart of crea- 
tion. It is not the hapless result of blind, indifferent chance. 
Materialism, behaviorism, physical science, can give no knowl- 
edge of ultimate spiritual values. Darwin, Huxley and others 
have shown us much, and we should be grateful for what they 
have revealed. But there is a vast world of values, beyond and 
above the physical and material, of which technical science can 
evidently know nothing. It is in the realm of life only, with 
its anxieties, its hopes, its fears, its aspirations, loyalties, and 
loving devotions, that we may find transcendent worth. These 
principles are not of the earth, not of the refuse beneath our 
feet. They are of God, and Jesus revealed them to all who had 
eyes to see. They constituted the beauty of his life, and our 
lives may be adorned by their presence. In a little while our 
physical bodies will become unfit and return to their native 
element; but the vital spark, the life, that which came from God, 
will return to Him, refined, redeemed, purified; and we shall live. 
And the values of every soul will survive; for no principle of worth 
will ever be lost. 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die: 
And Thou hast made him, Thou are just.” 


* * * 


““RECESS’’ 


A friend of ours in another city writes us the local news. 
“Our mayor has taken a temporary recess from his usual occu- 
pation of denouncing ‘this vicious orgy of federal spending.’ 
He has gone down to Washington with 150 other mayors to de- 
mand that the Federal Government come across with an un- 
diminished handout to our city for W. P. A. work relief. After 
he gets it—or if he doesn’t—he will be back to normal in a 
week or so—denouncing again ‘this vicious federal spending.’ ”’ 

Life gets confusing at times!— Halford E. Luccock, in Zion’s 
Herald. : 


* * * 


To former Governor Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey goes 
such credit as may be for finding a new descriptive adjective, 
worthy successor to “worthy,” for that state of economic ill-being 
that requires public assistance. ‘‘Undeserved poverty,’ Mr. 
Hoffman calls it, and adds that “permanent machinery for deal- 
ing with it must be set up.’’—The Survey, 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A VEHEMENT REPRIMAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I address this vehement reprimand to “the Help- 
mate of an Optimist’’? 

You, dear misguided lady, who “doggedly clutch on to the 
belief that the church will revitalize itself,” are a shining example 
of the problem member with whom our ministers have to deal 
today. You avow loyalty to and thankfulness for your church— 
beautiful sentiments, but no more than that unless you conse- 
crate your efforts to the correction of the many faults you so 
willingly point out. There are dozens like you in every church— 
loyal to a point, but not willing enough to bend their personal 
energies and intelligence toward the revitalization process. We 
ministers’ wives meet up with you so often and wonder how we 
can arouse you from your apathy and lethargy and enlist your 
services. If the church as an institution today is worthy of 
preservation, it needs the man-and-woman-power of its constitu- 
ents to help in correcting its inadequacies. 

Through centuries of development the church has been the 
center of uplifting community and cultural endeavor. It is no 
longer, because people like you will not put your shoulders to the 
wheel and move it to its rightful place of leadership. Are you so 
selfish that you prefer to work through the socially-esteemed 
Lions, or Rotarians, or Civic League, or what have you? Are you 
so hypocritical that you have merely kidded yourself into think- 
ing you are devoted to your church? Or, more’s the pity, are 
you so blind that you cannot see your place in your church’s 
work—~your place as one of ‘“‘good will and sacrificial spirit to 
overcome all evil and progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God’’? That place lies within the church, in the thick of its 
action, not in the background or on the side-lines. 

We need minds alert to present-day problems and events. 
We need enthusiasm for betterment. We need intelligence and 
executive ability. All these are church people diverting from 
once-vital church organizations into outside “‘interests.”” O 
woman, make your criticism of your church constructive by your 
labors, not destructive by your apathy, lest in the future we 
must close more of our churches because we lack willing hands 
and hearts. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


Brewton, Ala. 
ok * 


FOR THE OPTIMIST’S HELPMATE TO THINK OVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“‘Why I work at my religion outside the church” is a striking 
title, and gives rise to some speculation. Does the Optimist’s 
Helpmate work at her religion only outside the church, and not 
inside too? Or is it so unusual for church members to work at 
their religion outside the church that she feels moved to explain 
why she breaks the rule? An interesting article might be based 
on either explanation. 

But, alas, this article turned out to be only a rehash of the 
excuses we have heard so many times—and probably offered 
ourselves occasionally. We believe in the church, of course, we 
tremble to think of what would happen to the community without 
it. We belong to the church, we give it our support—in words— 
we give it money occasionally, but we do not give it ourselves. 
We are too intellectual, too superior, too broad-minded, and the 
church is too narrow, too provincial, too petty. It must bring 
itself up to our standards—without any help from us—before it 
can expéct us to give it anything more than lip service. 

Are not such people something like the man who never votes 
because there is so much corruption in politics? Or the man who 
evades paying his taxes, but complains because the city does not 
keep its streets clean? Or the man who thinks he is a good citi- 
zen, but obeys only the laws which do not interfere with his 
pleasure? 

Probably a large part of the interesting and interested people 


with whom the Optimist’s Helpmate enjoys working make the 
same excuses to themselves, and it never occurs to any of them 
that—working together—they could easily make the church 
what it ought to be. 

The Optimist’s Helpmate clings to her faith that ‘“‘the 
church will revitalize itself.” Would she sit before a dying fire 
and do nothing to replenish it, expecting it to “revitalize itself’ 
and keep her warm? - 

A.F. 


* * 


LOYALISTS NOT REDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There has been much discussion about the supposed Com- 
munist character of the government of Spain. The Catholic 
press, in particular, insists on referring to the Loyalists as ‘“‘Reds.”’ 
It is important that we know the truth on this point. Anyone 
can call names, but it is generally recognized that those who hurl 
epithets are, more often than not, employing the well-known 
herring trick. And the herring used for this trick is always the 
red herring. 

Are the Loyalists ‘““Reds’’? The British press is generally 
unsympathetic to the Loyalists, as it was favorable to Hitler 
up to the recent awakening. And the London Economist, the 
most respected financial organ in the world, is certainly not a 
radical publication. Consequently, the dispatch from its Bar- 
celona correspondent to the Economist may be accepted with- 
out question as an honest, accurate picture of conditions with- 
out bias toward the Loyalists. If the Hconomist’s correspondent 


saw Communism rampant, he would say so. Does he? I refer 
you to the enclosed reprint from the London Economist. 
Jay Allen. 


New York City. 


The article says in substance that the present government of 
Loyalist Spain has moved so far from the position of left wing 
extremists that it can be called conservative. Foreign corpora- 
tions are protected. Three Socialists are in the Cabinet and are 
rendering highly efficient service. The Anarchists and Syndi- 
calists are out of the government. 


The Editor. 


ASKS HELP FOR THE DEMOCRATS OF SPAIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The cries of the murdered people in Barcelona echo in my 
ears. I must do something as a protest. I have written President 
Roosevelt and Senators and Representatives in Washington, ask- 
ing that the “‘Non-Intervention Act’”’ which forbids the shipment 
of munitions to republican Spain, but which protects shipments 
to fascist Spain by way of Germany, be repealed. Will you not 
ask Christian Leader readers to write to Washington immediately 
asking that the ghastly situation be corrected? American bombs 
are killing Spanish noncombatants. If there must be war, let us 
at least see that democracy has a chance to defend itself. Any- 
thing else is insanity! 

James W. Mc Knight. 

Avon, Ill. 


* * 


THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many of us are convinced that a very important function of 
our Church is to teach our people how to train and utilize the 
spiritual elements of life. ~The Church that will do this will find 
the answer to the question, ““‘Why don’t people go.to church?” 

We tell them that divine power is available, but we do not 
instruct them in the technique of getting in contact with that 
power. We preach about the great need of prayer; we quote 
Emerson, who said, “‘All men pray and all prayers are answered,’” 
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but we do not teach them how to pray. It is easy to generalize 
about “our beautiful faith,” but we flounder when it comes to 
being specific. 

To peopie afflicted with sorrow, despair and melancholy we 
say, “Have faith,” and now we must teach them how to have 
faith. 

This requires a technique. And in this connection some 
friends have asked me to try to call the attention of our people to 
the material prepared by the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles of 6144 
Wood Drive, Oakland, Calif. He is a minister of our denomi- 
nation and he has spent years, with particular devotion and 
ability, in this difficult undertaking. I know of the value of his 
material because I have used it. 

Any church, or study group, or individual, interested in this 
type of work may write to Mr. Ruggles for suggestions, etc. 

B.G. Carpenter. 

Peoria, Ill. 


eo ae 


SHALL WE HANG ON TO THE OLD? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. William Rice says of the ministry:‘“‘Always we have 
sought to interpret the voice of the spirit so that the deaf might 
hear.”’ 

For many of us before the chancel, an interpretation which 
the ‘‘dumb”’ may understand would be more effective. 

Again he says, “The only things which have endured through 
the ages are ideals, ideas on how to live up to those ideals change 
with every instant of time.” 

Are we not too ready to adopt new ideas to the exclusion of 
older ones? There are some very old ideas of the way to attain 
the Christian ideal that are still valid, and that should be re- 
called and upheld before the people much more often and more 
consistently than they are. 

“Let judgment roll down as waters and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

“Requite no man evil for evil but overcome evil with good.”’ 

“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

These are but a few of the very old ideas as to how we may 
attain the ideal of a more perfect man and a better social condi- 
tion, or what Jesus called the kingdom of heaven. 

TaGe 

Marshall, Texas. 


* * 


RE WHISTON, GROSH, AN ELOPEMENT AND THE 
LATEST GENERATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

T was looking through the March 5 issue of The Christian 
Leader the other night, and was greatly interested in the editor’s 
comment on Carl H. Olson’s communication. ; 

I found therein mention of one O. Whiston and also A. B. 
Grosh, editor. It sco happens that the Rev. O. Whiston, while 
Universalist minister at Canajoharie, married Emma Jane Wil- 
son to Giles Crowfoot Smith on February 1, 1847, at the time of 
their elopement—Jane Wilson and Giles Smith being my grand- 
parents. And, as I have written you before, A. B. Grosh, second 
minister of the Universalist church in Utica, was my great 
grandfather. 

The world is not so large after all, and I thought you might 
be interested in this side light. 

Ralph M. Jones. 

Utica, N:_Y. 


Miss Adams, associate editor, wrote the interesting com- 
ment to which Mr. Jones refers. The Rev. A. B. Grosh was one 
of the three men who went to the General Convention of Balti- 
more and put through the resolution which resulted in starting the 
Washington, D. C., church in 1868-69, the others being a lay- 


man, True E. G. Pettingill, and another Universalist minister, 
the Rev. W. W. Dean. Mr. Grosh was famous as an editor and 
preacher in New York State with Utica as headquarters, for 
many years. He took a U.S. Government clerkship in Washing- 
ton in his later years, and is most affectionately remembered. 
Among many other labors, he wrote the ritual for the Patrons of 
Husbandry. His great grandson, our correspondent, is vice 
president of the Utica Knitting Company, and is a prominent 
Universalist layman. 
. The Editor. 


* * 


TOLERANCE IN THE BIBLE BELT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The other Sunday afternoon the writer attended the Golden 
Jubilee of the Orthodox Jewish Synagogue in Chattanooga, 
Not only did the rabbi of the Reformed Temple appear on the 
program, but the pastor of the First Christian Church as presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Union brought cordial greetings in behalf 
of the Protestants of the city. A representative of the two Catho- 
lic churches also brought cordial felicitations. Incidentally I 
learned that several prominent Jews belong to both the Orthodox 
and Liberal Jewish congregations in the city. 

I do not think the North can show a finer gesture of toler- 
ance and good will. Either the South has been misrepresented, or 
it is changing. Perhaps the latter. Perhaps Darrow’s triumph 
at Dayton had a wholesome effect. I meet many in the South 
who think so. 

Carl A. Polson. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
* * 


“LOVE IS AT THE HELM”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would like in this way to thank those who kindly wrote me 
in regard to my short study upon ‘‘There shall be no more sea.”’ 
My authority was a Bagsters Teachers Bible fifty or sixty years 
old. 

It may be of interest to your readers to learn that the monu- 
ment at the grave of Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge will have the 
quotation from Christus Victor: ‘‘Fear Not, Almighty Love Is at 
the Helm,” upon it. 

It seems to me we might all of us take this to heart right now. 

W. H. Rollins. 

Cleburne, Texas. 


EASTER MEDITATION 


Once more I’ve seen the vision of the Christ 
As he hung there upon the wooden cross; 

It brought me less of pain and more of peace 
Since I have learned ’twas gain to him, not loss. 


The Saint was Hero, too, on Calvary’s hill; 

To those who spat and jeered he spake no words, 
But looked with loving eyes upon his foes 

And taught how heroes conquer without swords. 


And now I know that Love can win the day, 
That silence, when defamed, shows iron will; 
That Truth and Honor never leave the field, 
But in their shining armor hold the hill. 


Today the Master has more friends than foes, 
He is the Resurrection and the Life. 
“Hosanna” now instead of “‘Crucify,”’ 

And peace and love where once was only strife. 


The Christ is risen and we too shall rise, 

The grave no lasting victory can boast; 

Let all. the people on this Easter morn 

Sing praise to Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Reignold K. Marvin. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Haro!d E. B. Speight 


To Introduce a New Series 


The Eternal Gospel. By Rufus M. 

Jones. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Dr. Rufus Jones is to be the editor of a 
new series of books on ‘‘The Great Issues of 
Life,’ and this first volume of the series, 
from his own pen, worthily inaugurates the 
venture. He intends that his authors shall 
be ‘men of profound expert experience”’ 
(did he not intend to say ‘spiritual ex- 
perience’’?) and their books are to be 
‘“‘written in lucid and luminous style.” In 
both respects he qualifies to contribute to 
the series he supervises, for he not only 
knows what the spiritual life has meant in 
other hearts than his own, but he has lived 
in its strength. And his own style is 
“Tucid and luminous.” 

This book is probably not intended for 
those who have been readers of Rufus 
Jones’s books for many years. The mes- 
sage is not different from that which he has 
elaborated and illustrated so helpfully, 
both in historical studies of early mystics or 
of the development of Quakerism and in 
books of homiletical intent. True, there 
is a freshness in the approach, and the 
history of Christian mysticism is drawn 
upon in new ways to enrich the one great 
theme that communion with God is pos- 
sible to man and will redeem his life. The 
book, however, will serve as an admirable 
introduction to thoughtful religious lit- 
erature for a large class of new readers 
whom it is the hope of the publishers to 
reach. Many men and women are per- 
plexed, ready to give careful thought to 
the great issues of life, insistent only that 
those who offer them guidance shall have 
no other purpose than the service of truth. 
If some of these baffled souls will follow 
the exposition of Rufus Jones in this book 
they will be eager and ready for further 
volumes in the series, such as that of 
Richard Roberts on ‘‘The Contemporary 
Christ,’ Sir Josiah Stamp on “Christianity 
and Economics,” and James Moffatt on 
“The Bible.” 

The ‘‘eternal gospel’’ interpreted by Dr. 
Jones is ‘‘the endless revelation to men of 
a spiritual Reality who is over all and in 
all, and at the same time vastly more than 
all things in space and time.”’ That reve- 
lation would be impossible if there were 
no vehicle or organ or receiving instrument 
for messages of the mind of God. 

Man is the only being known to us 
capable of being such an organ or recipient 
of revelation. The gifts and qualities of 
mind and spirit through which man can 
enter into a reciprocal relationship with 
God represent not simply the emergence 
of something different from the physical 
and biological characteristics, but ‘‘a new 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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and subtle elevation of what was here be- 
fore.’’ What we have so far experienced 
in the communion of man with God only 
suggests greater possibilities as yet un- 
realized, for.so much of our experience is 
unintelligible apart from the assumption 
that there may be realms of reality yet to 
be disclosed surpassing all imagination. 

Dr. Jones devotes a chapter to ‘“‘Revela- 
tion through History,’ for he feels that 
it is impossible to write history without 
reference to the deep, though often hid- 
den, springs of the Spirit. ‘‘Migrations, 
wars and revolutions have changed the 
current of history into new channels, but 
so, too, have interior births of vision in 
human hearts, intimations that God and 
men have business with one another, and 
the inward push that sends out persons 
like Francis and Luther and Fox and Wes- 
ley to the renewal of life in their genera- 
tions.” Dr. Jones sees Jesus as the su- 
preme event of history, since his coming 
meant a complete change in the atmosphere 
of religious life and thought. 

One would perhaps not readily turn to 
a Quaker born and bred for an interpre- 
tation of the part of the Church in “‘reve- 
lation.’”’ It is so generally assumed that 
he necessarily adopts an intransigent posi- 
tion critical of all organization and tradi- 
tion. But Dr. Jones (like Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody, in his ‘“The Church of the Spirit’’) 
sees the historically developing community 
called the Church as a defective and im- 
perfect expression of a fellowship -of faith 
and work which has been of profound 
value, an organ of the spirit. “If once 
more there should come a recovery of faith 
in Christ as the actual revelation of God, 
faith in the continued presence and work 
of God through the lives of men, and faith 
that a Beloved Community of kindled, 
vital believers can be an organ of the 
spirit, we should, I believe, eventually 
draw together and we should see that there 
can be unities in spite of the variations.”’ 
Dr. Jones appeals for a re-equipment and 
fortification of the Church for its mission 
in the world, but points out that unity is 
not the only urgent need. “A new type 
and order of religious service is needed, a 
very much more effective ministry of in- 
terpretation, a deepened and vitalized 
mode of worship, a transformed method 
of spiritual nurture for children and youth, 
and above all a revival of consciousness of 
mission and service to the world.” 

Dr. Jones is able, even in this relatively 
short book, to pass from such themes to the 
revelation of God through literature, the 
way of the mystics, and ‘‘the mind’s love 
for God,” the amor intellectualis Dei of 
which Spinoza wrote. Inevitably chapters 
on these topics are but introductions, but 
they arouse questions and stimulate self- 
examination in the light of the great Fact 


to which the book is devoted, the fact of 
divine self-communication to prepared and 
responsive human hearts. 
We shall await with interest further vol- 
umes in the projected series. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Beauty and Truth 


The Self You Have to Live With. By 
Winfred Rhoades. J. B. Lippincott 
and Company. 


So vividly and charmingly expressed 
that it has remained in mind for months 
was a short newspaper squib on encourag- 
ing the child to develop the sort of per- 
sonality he would like to live with, and of 
it I am immediately reminded by this 
little book. For it, even as the title 
suggests, does for the mature mind that 
very thing by way of showing us in ac- 
curate perspective our hurried, helterskel- 
ter lives with their oftentimes pathetic 
lack of attention to the growth -of the 
things of the spirit. 

Beauty and truth walk in these pages. 
Their philosophy is that we ourselves, 
only, determine what we will make of the 
stuff of our individual lives, of the peculiar 
circumstances that are our lot. So many 
of us, in matters of personality, just ‘‘let 
ourselves happen,’ whereas we have it in 
our power, by directing our lives creatively 
day by day, to become ‘‘masters of our 
own selfhood.”’ It is not the hardness that 
we have to endure, but the selves we de- 
velop in response to the problems and to 
the joys of our lives, that really count. It 
is possible for us, if we will it, ‘‘to take the 
hard experience that is ours and turn it 
in some wise to good account.” Every 
one of us wants to feel satisfied with life 
as an experience and with ourselves as 
personalities. Here is for us a primer of 
personal growth: by thinking thoughts 
that ‘‘greaten,’’ by conscious thought- 
direction and emotion-training, and by 
learning to realize ourselves in touch with 
the Universal and therefore able to draw 
on the greater Power that is available to 
us. For the greatest success in life is to 
build up a personality of value, a person- 
ality brave and true and beautiful and 
strong. 

For those of us vaguely conscious of the 
need of something somewhere between the 
oriental ‘‘detachment”’ and the compara- 
tively unthinking rush of our complex 
lives, here is a book to open wide the mind 
to the potentialities of personal growth. 
Trenchantly beautiful and inspirational, it 
is a certain challenge to us to live our lives 
as a “great adventure for immortal ends.” 

DUDv Ix 


We were sitting in a dentist’s office the 
other day when some guy looked up from 
the paper he had found on the table and 
said brightly: ‘‘Well, I see there’s been 
some fierce fightin’ around that Argonne 
forest.’’—Exchange. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME 


If democracy is 
not learned in the 
home it seldom is 
learned later. Shar- 
ing of duties and op- 
portunities and the 
solving of problems 
should begin very 
early, always, of 
course, sanely and realistically. Thus, if 
wise intellectual and emotional weaning of 
children were general, the resulting: in- 
crease in judgment, courage and self-re- 
liance would be very great. Craving for 
authority in religion and government is 
chiefly the unconscious craving of grown-up 
but still immature persons for father or 
mother on whom to lean.— Arthur EH. 
Morgan of Antioch College. 


* * 


EASTER IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


The story of the resurrection with its 
message of spiritual immortality is such a 
great part of our Christian religion that we 
must strive to invest the Easter season 
with its true importance and meaning. 
Yet the difficulties of giving such a great 
and complex idea to children are very great. 

In the case of very young children (be- 
ginners and primary) we find that the na- 
ture approach without reference to the 
Biblical story of Jesus’ resurrection is 
usually best. The joy of the springtime 
corresponds naturally with the joy of the 
disciples in their belief that Jesus could not 
die. The great truth that the best things, 
even though they may disappear for a 
time, appear again, can be grasped by the 
child when it is illustrated by stories of 
caterpillars, dragonflies, or flowers. 

The junior child, we find, is capable not 
only of grasping the message of spring, but 
also of understanding that though Jesus 
himself might die, the dynamic power of 
his unique, unselfish, high-principled life 
could not be crushed, and the truths of his 
ethical teachings were bound to go on 
spreading in ever-widening circles of in- 
fluence. For the younger children of this 
group, stories such as ‘“‘The Beauty of the 
Lily’ and ‘“‘The Boy Who Discovered the 
Spring’ can be used to show the Easter 
truth, and with the older children, stories 
that show the progressive influence of 
love (such as ‘The Sacred Flame’’) can be 
used. 

Leaders of the adolescent group have 

_ found that here the resurrection stories can 
be discussed. The fact that our present 
conception of immortality is a product of 
gradual evolution should be shown, for 
this will add new meaning to and under- 
standing of that first Easter. 

Whatever group of children we are work- 
ing with, whatever our method of approach, 
-we all try to give at Easter time the mes- 


sage that those things which are good and 
fine will never die; the conviction that to 
us, though we live almost two thousand 
years after the Nazarene, Jesus lives in 
the lives and deeds of those about us; the 
belief that we, like Richard Le Gallienne, 
can say: 


“Yet all the while my Lord I meet 
In every London lane and street.’ 
seh Na had ays 


* * 


WORTH LOOKING UP 


The February issue of American Child- 
hood, a magazine for day school teachers, is 
called the Orientals-in-the-S choolroom 
Number. The frontispiece is a full page 
picture of four boys, arms about each 
other’s necks, all smiling broadly. The 
explanation below tells the reason why. 
They have just won the championship in a 
recent relay running contest at Seattle, 
Washington. Naturally that fact is of 
special interest to them. To the reader, 
however, the interesting thing is that this 
American Quartet, as it is called, is made 
up of a Chinese, Japanese, Welsh and Ne- 
gro. Instinctively one smiles at these four 
fine specimens of boyhood in return, and 
goes on believing that world friendship is 
not just an idle dream. 

Church school teachers would find many 
a helpful suggestion in an article entitled 
“Informal Learning: A Unit on China,” 
written by a former primary school super- 
visor. 

To this issue Elizabeth Harris, Director 
of the Board of Religious Education in 
Honolulu, has contributed an interesting 
and informing article on Religious Educa- 
tion for Oriental American School Chil- 
dren, describing the work as it is carried on 
as a part of the day school program of the 
city. (Miss Harris is known to many of 
our workers as the author of books for 
children, published by Friendship Press, 
and as a former instructor in the School of 
Religious and Social Work at Boston Uni- 
versity). Fascinating pictures accompany 
the article and illustrations drawn from 
life which give the story a vividness and 
charm. Here is one such paragraph: 

“Besides being tropical our children are 
insular. We all know that one’s idea of 
distance and the size of the world is de- 
termined by the place in which he lives. 
Honolulu is situated on an island ninety 
miles in circumference. Many of the adults 
were born on this island and have never 
been off of it. Many of the elementary 
children have never been in any section of 
the city except their own. Numbers have 
never seen the Pali, our most celebrated 
show place, only three miles from the 
heart of the city. In spite of the fact that 
great ocean liners are constantly in our 
docks and that Honolulu is really the Cross- 
roads of the Pacific, the children’s concep- 


tion of distance is pretty well limited to 
this island. This provincialism is fre- 
quently evident in the reactions of the 
children. One child, retelling the story of 
the Prodigal Son, said, ‘He went to one of 
the other islands.’ That region, as far as 
the child was concerned, was a far country 
indeed.”’ 
* * 
A BIBLE DICTIONARY FOR 
CHILDREN 


Something new for your junior boys and 
girls. For intermediates, too. A 70-page 
booklet (6 x 8) paper covered, called 
“Words of the Bible.’’ The attractive 
sketches on back and front covers both in- 
side and out give a hint of some of the 
many things explained and described in the 
book itself. 

Church school pupils for whom a real 
Bible dictionary would be somewhat 
overpowering (if they had ready access to 
one!) will find here the words they are 
most likely to meet in their lessons and 
about which they will desire further infor- 
mation. It will be an excellent addition 
to the library of reference books which 
every junior group should have these days. 
The price? Just 25 cents. So that means 
it is within the reach of all. Many teachers 
will welcome this opportunity to help 
their pupils acquire the ‘‘dictionary habit”’ 
and they will want individual copies for 
their classes. 

The Universalist Publishing House is 
ready for your orders. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Next week we shall have an interesting 
announcement about our denominational 
Religious Education Institutes and some 
of the good things being offered in them 
this summer. 


The superintendent of the North Wey- 
mouth church school, Mrs. E. R. Sampson, 
was thoughtful enough to bring in copies 
of the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports 
presented at the recent annual meeting of 
that parish. According to this the church 
school had for 1937 an active membership 
of 115 and an average attendance of ninety- 
four. Regular workers’ conferences (some 
supper meetings at the church, others at 
the homes of members) and a delegate to 
the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach last year, indicate the at- 
tempt this school is making toward growth 
and improvement in its teaching staff. 
Among pupils themselves, participation 
in all three Friendship Programs and Of- 
ferings and several other similar activities 
indicate the fine spirit of denominational 
co-operation and helpfulness which has 
always characterized this school. 

* * 

A great man is made up of qualities that 

meet or make great occasions.—Lovwell. 
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DEVOTIONAL TOPICS 


During the Lenten season a large num- 
ber of our groups have been using the 
booklet furnished by the National Y. P. 
C. U., ‘The Christian Church,”’ by Mar- 
garet Slattery, as a basis for their pro- 
grams. For the meetings during the re- 
mainder of April and in May the program 
committee has recommended to all groups 
the use of a recent issue of The Helper, 
which is devoted entirely to the subject 
“Your Church in Action.’”’ The National 
Union has sent a copy of this booklet to 
each active union. 

This subject very logically follows the 
Lenten series, which was concerned with 
the Christian Church in general, by a study 
of the Universalist Church in particular. 

We hope that all unions will make use 
of the booklet, whether or not it is made a 
subject for discussion in meetings. It 
contains a great deal of information about 
the activities of the denomination at the 
present time, and is worthy of a large dis- 
tribution among our people. Additional 
copies may be secured from the Univer- 
salist Publishing House at twenty cents 
each. 


* * 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


We are happy to announce that the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. has secured as the key- 
note speaker for the coming Convention 
at Ferry Beach in July Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass. Dr. 
Rose will give the occasional address at 
the opening of the Convention on Friday 
evening, July 8. We are looking forward 
with pleasure to hearing him, and we hope 
that many of our readers will also be present 
to hear this address and to attend the 
other sessions of the Convention. 

On Sunday morning, July 10, at the 
morning church service, which will be the 
last feature of the Convention, the preacher 
will be Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing House 
and former minister of the Universalist 
Church in Canton, New York, where for 
eight years he had many contacts with 
students at the university. He is espe- 
cially well qualified to give the sermon 
at this occasion. 

* , 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Each year about this time the Y. P. 
C. U. makes an appeal to the people of the 
denomination for financial assistance to 
enable the organization to complete its 
fiscal year without a deficit. In the past 
few years it has been difficult to do this. 
Last year the deficit amounted to over 
$300 for the year ending June 30, 1937. 
This seems a large deficit for the small 
budget of less than $3,500 on which the 
organization is running. 

We are grateful to all those who, in the 


past, have made contributions in order 
that our work may go on. However, if it 
is to increase in its effectiveness in serving 
our churches throughout the denomination 
we must appeal for a larger number of 
contributions. We hope that there are 
many Universalist people who desire to 
make a contribution who are not at present 


on our list of contributors. No gift is too 
large or too small. We would rather have 
a large number of small contributions than 
a small number of large ones. If you can 
make a contribution, however small it may 
be, it will be gratefully received, and you 
may be assured that it will be used to fur- 
ther the work for young people in our 
denomination to the best possible advan- 
tage. Mail your contributions to the Na- 


_ tional Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN OF JAPAN 


We have found a very charming little 
book ealled “Children of Japan.’”’ The 
author is Stella Burke May, the price is 
ten cents, and it is for sale at the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The book is interestingly written, 
and a child reading it would gain a splendid 
idea of the customs of the children of 
Japan and of the beauty and charm of the 
country. It is illustrated with full-page 
pictures opposite each page of the story. 
Children of America will know their Japan- 
ese brothers and sisters better if they own 
this little book. Excellent for a small gift 
to one who has earned a little something, 
perhaps, at the end of a church school 


season. 
* * 


SECTIONAL BOARD MEETING 


The Executive Board of the W. N. M.A. 
will meet here in Boston, Monday and 
Tuesday, April 4 and 5, for consideration 
of many important matters in connection 
with its program. This is a sectional 
meeting, but inasmuch as the majority of 
our members live fairly near to Boston, we 
expect all to attend, with the exception 
of our financial secretary, who lives in 
Ohio, and our Japan chairman, who lives 
in Minnesota—Mrs. Cline and Mrs. Sco- 
field. 


* * 


NEWS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Returns are coming in, making us 
really confident of the results at this date, 
April 1st, with several states to be heard 
from. We cannot expect to give the month 
of March over to solicitation for gifts 
and have them reach us April first, can we? 
Last week we reported that New Jersey 
had its goal in sight—$150. It assures of 
this now, and we are happy to report that 
Massachusetts has passed the half-way 
mark, and Connecticut has nearly reached 
the half-way mark. 

Next week we shall hope to report that 
such a flood of gifts has reached us that we 
have communicated with the architects 
and are about ready to break ground! 
We must do this soon if we are to use the 
building this summer. 

Among the very happy things about a 
campaign are the splendid letters received 


from all over the country, which, almost 
without exception, commend the work 
highly and regret that their own church 
affairs limit their gift to the project at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. It is something: 
to know we are doing a work which has the 
hearty approval of our constituency. And 
it is so thrilling to receive a good-sized 
check from a very small church where 
there is no Mission Circle, and therefore 
no close affiliation with the work, and this 
has happened several times. 

If you cannot send all of the money you 
have pledged to us immediately, may we 
ask you to just mail a card to us telling us 
what we may expect, that we may plan 
wisely? Thank you very much. 

* * 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Two very interesting copies of the Tar 
Heel Universalist are before me, and from 
them we glean that our ministers in the 
Old North State are extremely busy. Mr. 
Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge writes more than 
three pages in the February issue telling 
of the splendid attendance at church ser- 
vices, the success of the library, and of the 
observance of the second National Social 
Hygiene Day with special evening services 
and an excellent program. 

Inman’s Chapel and Friendly House 
continue to serve so splendidly the folks of 
the mountains, and in every letter we re- 
ceive from Mr. Boorn he tells of your co- 
operation in this service in the way of 
boxes sent to him full of necessary clothing. 

Mr. Skeels, Mr. Lapoint and Mr. Bry- 
ant are energetically at work in their 
circuits, and we shall tell you more about 
what they are doing very soon. The 
women of North Carolina are planning an 
Institute at Shelter Neck, with a program 
which makes us long to participate therein. 
We hope we may be able to send some 
member of the Executive Board to this 


Institute. 
* * 


FOR THE SALES TABLE 


Any fancy articles you have to send to 
the Clara Barton Birthplace for the sales 
table will be very much appreciated. Our 
stock is low. More about this and our 
plans for the observance of Flag Day, 
June 14, a little later. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., has been appointed chairman of the 
Religious Book Committee of the City 
Ministerial Association to co-operate with 
the Braswell Memorial Library (City Li- 
brary) in the purchase of books for the 
Religious Book Department of the li- 
brary. 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove has resigned his 
pastorate at Mitchellville, Iowa, after 
nineteen and a half years of service there. 
He will be succeeded by Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith of Blaine, Wash., who begins 
his pastorate April 10. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, spoke at Ford Hall, 
Boston, April 5, under the auspices of the 
Baptist Social Union, at the annual Ladies’ 
Night celebration. 


Mrs. James D. Tillinghast is recovering 
from an operation which she underwent a 
short time ago in a Boston hospital. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell left 
Boston April 6 for a three-weeks’ trip. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons, traveling by 
motor, is on a business trip through western 
Massachusetts and eastern New York, and 
before returning to Boston will visit New- 
ark and Morristown, N. J.. New York 
City, Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 


Illinois 

Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. The feature of Y. P. C. U. 
activities this season has been its series of 
open meetings the first Sunday of each 
month, when an outside speaker has been 
presented. The meeting is held at five 
o’clock in the Temple. Judge W. S. Hol- 
den of Oak Park opened the series with his 
lecture, “Quotations from Lincoln.”’ Prof. 
M. M. Mathews, of the University of 
Chicago, spoke on “A Man and His 
Dogs,” with Prof. A. E. Haydon, of the 
same institution, following with “‘An As- 
pect of Religion.”” Sam Campbell gave a 
lecture, “‘You’ll Like California,’ illus- 
trated with fine colored movies. Dr. 
Adams lectured twice on his Mexican tour 
and studies, ‘“Rambling in Mexico,” and 
“When You Go to Mexico.’”’ Both these 
talks were supplemented with colored 
movies. Dr. Preston Bradley will conclude 
the series in May with his lecture, ‘“Youth 
Faces the Future.’”’ The March meeting 
‘was devoted to a book tea, when Dr. 
Adams reviewed, “Danger Is My Busi- 
ness,” by Captain Craig. Attendance at 
these meetings has ranged from forty to 
250. The free-will offerings taken have 
served to replenish the treasury very sub- 
stantially. None of the speakers has been 
. paid a fee. The plan will be continued 


and Interests 


next season. Enlistment Month was ob- 
served one hundred percent. Young 
People’s Day was devoted to the Y. P. 
C. U., the young people taking charge of 
the service. Four ten-minute addresses 
were given by Helen Poor, Stuart O’Byrne, 
Patsy Mulford and Otis Walter. On 
Church School Sunday there was a demon- 
stration of a representative junior church 
worship service, this taking the place of the 
regular worship elements of the morning 
preaching service. On Laymen’s Sunday 
the laymen took over the entire morning 
service. Lloyd W. Golder, president of the 
board of trustees of the church, was in 
charge. Holbrook Mulford read _ the 
Scripture lesson, N. C. Newlin offered the 
invocation and led the antiphonal reading, 
George P. Halliwell spoke on ‘“‘How I Be- 
came a Liberal,’ and Maurice C. Crew 
had as his theme, ‘‘Why I Joined the 
Liberal Church.’”’ It was an interesting 
fact that all these men have come into the 
Universalist church from former orthodox 
affiliations. On United Church Sunday the 
offering, to apply on our quota to the Gen- 
eral Convention, was the largest in the 
church’s history for that purpose. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. Mr. Raspe is giving a series of Sun- 
day morning Lenten sermons on “Eternal 
Questions Confronting the Soul of Man,” 
as follows: March 6, ‘““New Discoveries;’’ 
March 13, ‘“‘Mutual Recognition;’”? March 
20, ‘‘Personal Indecision;’’ March 27, 
“Hazards Encountered;” April 3, “‘Com- 
plete Surrender;’” April 10, “Sharing 
Knowledge;” and April 17, “Spiritual As- 
surance.” 

Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. Miss Cecilia Robichaud, soprano, 
and William Frykberg, tenor, will be the 
soloists at the second annual Palm Sunday 
service of music at this church. Duets 
with piano and organ will be played by 
Miss Katharine I. Yerrinton, pianist, and 
Mrs. Margaret Sandberger at the Farmer 
Memorial Organ. Mr. Rice will give read- 
ings. The service will begin at seven p. m., 
and is under the auspices of the Patterson 
Fellowship, with Miss Barbara Shinn as 
director. 

Roxbury.—Rev. Geo. E. Huntley, D. D., 
pastor. The Roxbury church has been 
very active since New Year’s. Dedication 
Day, Boy Scout Sunday, Young People’s 
Sunday, have been observed. Gilbert 
Drackery has taken over the Boy Scouts, 
Troop 20, and they have been preparing 
for a hobby show, together with the Hobby 
Club, for April 21. On March 10 the 
Samaritan Society held a Trading Post, 
to which many customers came in old- 
time costumes. Together with the Grove 
Hall church a series of four Lenten services 


was planned for Thursday evenings, the 
speakers being Dr. Milburn, Dr. McColles- 
ter, Dr. Brooks, and Mr. Couden. The new 
organ blower has been installed, to the 
great joy of the organist, R. Franz Reiss- 
mann. He has missed only one morning 
service in forty-four years. The newly 
formed Fenno Guild will present a play 
in May. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. At the second annual 
birthday dinner, held in the social hall of 
the church, 306 were present. There were 
twelve large tables; each table had its host 
and hostess. The tables were decorated 
according to the season of the year or the 
outstanding historical events that took 
place in those months. Prizes were awarded 
to the most beautiful, the most original, 
and the funniest table decorations. This 
dinner party was a tremendous success 
because of the perfect teamwork of the 
dinner committee: Mesdames Walter R. 
Hill, Clara Loveland, Charles F. Thorius 
and the Sunday school superintendent, J. 
Norwood Parremore. The junior Y. P. C. U. 
meets every Sunday evening. The entire 
evening service is in their hands. Once 
a month they have a fellowship supper 
prepared and served by their own mem- 
bers. The senior Y. P. C. U. has an 
average attendance for the service every 
Sunday evening of above sixty. Once 
a month they make a field trip. They 
have visited the Russian churches, the 
Hungarian churches, the John Huss Social 
Service Center, the Police Department, the 
Fire Department, the Bureau of Missing 
People, the Frank Buck Bring ’Em Back 
Alive Camp, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, the Riverside Drive Church, the 
Bowery Mission, Chinatown Mission, and 
the choir of thirty voices has sung in the 
Bowery Mission twice. Recently the Ger- 
man Consul General gave an address about 
Germany, Austria and the Versailles 
Treaty. The program committee and the 
pastor plan these meetings two months 
ahead. Sunday evening, March 27, Cap- 
tain King of New York Police Head- 
quarters, one of America’s foremost de- 
tectives, spoke for exactly three hours and 
five minutes, and not one left the meeting. 
The seniors are to give a play on April 22 
entitled ‘‘Whose Baby Is It?”’ The morn- 
ing congregations are steadily growing 
and are the largest since 1929, when the 
present pastorate started. Since Sept. 13 
last the minister has made 623 calls inside 
people’s homes, and has written personal 
birthday greetings to all those whose 
birthdays he has on file—over 850 birth- 
days on file. He also writes longhand 
letters to those who have wedding and 
death anniversaries. He writes on an 
average sixty-three weekly messages. Miss 
Priscilla Landis is the junior Y. P. C. U. 
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president and George Smith is the 
senior Y. P. C. U. president. Last year 


forty-three people joined All Souls Church, 
all over eighteen years of age, and as large 
a class is expected this Easter. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, 
pastor. Since the first of the year some 
needed improvements have been made in 
the church. The basement and kitchen 
have been redecorated, as has the chancel. 
Money cleared by the women’s organiza- 
tion on dinners given last year paid for this 
work. Money from the same source also 
purchased a beautiful wine-colored hang- 
ing for the back of the chancel. This 
year the women continue serving monthly 
dinners to increasing crowds. Enlistment 
Month was observed effectively. On 
Young People’s Day thirteen young people 
participated in the service, three of them 
giving short addresses. They were Miss 
Marilyn Greene on ‘The Development 
of the Y. P. C. U.,” Miss Clara Bayer, 
“Young People of Today,’ and Louis 
Rose on ‘‘The Youth of Tomorrow.” Re- 
ligious Education Day the minister pre- 
sented a plan for the curriculum of a lib- 
eral parochial school. Laymen’s Day 
J. C. Woodard, warden of Ohio State 
Penitentiary and moderator of the church, 
presided, and A. A. Mead and G. H. Greene 
spoke, the first on ‘‘Changeless Truths in 
a Changing World,” and the second on 
“The Freedom of the Pew.” On Church 
Unity Day five members were received and 
there was one baptism. The Clara Barton 
Guild and the Young People’s Christian 
Union are doing worth-while work. Within 
the next few weeks it is planned to reor- 
ganize the church school on a kindergarten 
and primary basis. There are very few 
children in the parish and this will require 
a great deal of outside recruiting. Check- 
ing attendance at services since the first 
of the year, it compares favorably with 
last year, during the same period, the 
average being 14 percent better. The peace 
committee of the church recently sub- 
mitted to the parish the following peace 
pledge, which was accepted without dis- 
sent: “We believe that war is not inevitable 
if people seek peace through (1) interna- 
tional co-operation upon common problems 
of trade, armament, currency and colonies, 
(2) education concerning the causes of war, 
national backgrounds and racial problems. 
To the forwarding of such a program this 
church is pledged.” To the writer’s knowl- 
edge no other church in the city has been 
able to secure as unanimous an opinion on 
the question of peace. The minister re- 
cently addressed the University Baptist 
Church on “Young People at Work in the 
Church.” He is also co-operating with his 
music in a weekly week-day worship 
service sponsored by Ohio State University. 
Quite frequently he broadcasts programs of 
violin music over station WOSU, the Ohio 
State University’s broadcasting station. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. Ata recent meeting of 
the Mission Circle Mrs. Thomas T. Hall 
led the devotions and Miss Marion L. 
Gardiner gave a review of “Highland 
Heritage,” by E. V. White. With Mrs. 
Olin P. Taylor presiding, various plans 
were discussed. A thirtieth birthday silver 
tea was planned for April 1. Walter Ber- 
nard, a teacher at Central High School 
of Providence, addressed the Y. P. C. U. 
on the purpose and success of the Social 
Security Act. At a union Lenten service 
held in this church Rev. Henry C. Giunta, 
pastor of the Swedenborgian church, 
preached the sermon. The church school 
recently held a party in the church as- 
sembly hall. The Panadelphic Club re- 
cently held a military whist party. Miss 
Susan Andrews met with the church 
school board and discussed methods and 
technique of teaching, and provision for 
an up-to-date curriculum in religious edu- 
cation. Mrs. Glenn MacLeod, church 
school superintendent, presided and in- 
troduced Miss Andrews. 


* * 


IN ALABAMA 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, formerly of 
Gardiner, Maine, has begun his pastoral 
and preaching duties at the following Ala- 
bama churches: Cohassett, Camp Hill, 
Ariton and Florala. 

Mr. Boyd and his family returned re- 
cently from a short vacation in Florida 
to receive a hearty welcome at the par- 
sonage in Camp Hill. The parsonage was 
adequately furnished; coal, wood and 
food had been generously supplied, and 
even all necessary for a sumptuous dinner 
was ready. The ladies had thought of all 
necessary to make their new pastor and 
his wife and family comfortable and happy. 

During a recent trip over the prospec- 
tive territory with the State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Arnold Simonson of Brew- 
ton and Chapman, arrangements were 
made for pastoral and preaching work in 
all of the churches. 

Services are held the first and fourth 
Sundays of the month in Camp Hill. Eve- 
ning services are also held in this church, 
to which there has been a splendid response. 
A Y. P. C. U. has been formed with an en- 
thusiastic response from a large group of 
young people. Plans are being completed 
for a get-together supper and social eve- 
ning at the parsonage to be held in the 
near future. The Women’s Dedication 
Day service was held March 14 with twen- 
ty-five members of the Mission Circle 
present. Mrs. Boyd addressed the group. 
The local Methodist church and its pastor 
joined with the church in a union service 
Sunday evening, March 138, to welcome the 
new pastor and his family to the com- 
munity. The church was filled to capacity 
and various prominent laymen of the 
community extended words of welcome. 


The Southern Institute of Liberal Young 
People (composed of all liberal young 
people south of the Mason-Dixon line who 
are interested) will hold its conference in 
Camp Hill July 15, 16 and 17. The local 
church, with the aid of Dr. Lyman Ward 
of the Southern Industrial School, is mak- 
ing extensive plans to entertain a large 
attendance at this conference. 

To minister more adequately to the 
other churches in the circuit Mr. Boyd 


“ spends ten days of the month in active 


parish work in these communities. The 
time is distributed in living in Florala, 
Cohassett and Ariton. He is entertained 
in the various homes, and has found a most 
cordial weleome and enthusiastic response 
to the arrangement. Preaching services 
are held the morning and evening of the 
second Sunday in Cohassett, the morning 
of the third Sunday in Florala and the 
evening of the same day in Ariton. Al- 
though the round circuit covers nearly 
500 miles, the new plan is working well. 
Young People’s organizations are being 
planned for all the churches. 

Plans are being made to hold religious 
and social meetings in all the churches the 
evenings of Mr. Boyd’s residence in the 
communities, in addition to the regular 
Sunday services. It is hoped that the fifth 
Sundays can be devoted to having services 
in small and now dormant parishes. It is 
interesting to note that the aggregate 
congregations of all services of all the 
churches this past month has been 421. 

Mr. Boyd has filled various speaking en- 
gagements at schools and churches. ‘Too 
much cannot be said for the energetic and 
consecrated work of the State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Arnold Simonson. He has 
made the work easier and more efficient. 

* * 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity, whose items usually 
are delayed by being sent to 16 Beacon St. 
instead of to 176 Newbury St., this an- 
nouncement having been received at the 
last moment by telephone from 16 Beacon 
St., is to hold a meeting at Bethany Union 
at 11 a.m. April 15. Mrs. Grace C. Mans- 
field will speak on “Craftsmanship in the 
Bible.’ Reservations should be made for 
lunch. B. B. Wiley is the secretary. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MRS. WALKER ANNOUNCES 
A NEW JOURNAL 


Mrs. Irving L. Walker, former president 
of the W. N. M. A. of the Universalist 
Church, now chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the National Council of 
Federated Church Women, announces the 
entrance of The Church Woman in the field 
of national church publications. On June 
25 the annual session of the National Coun- 
cil will open at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. Mrs. Walker announces that 
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the National Council will proceed from 
Granville to Columbus at the close of the 
convention, to join in the work of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 


tion. 
a 


WHO’S WHO 
Dr. Harry Levi is rabbi of Temple 
Israel, Boston. 
Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney is a Uni- 
tarian minister living in North Weare, 


NH. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is minister 
of the Universalist church in Danbury, 
Conn. 

Edythe M. Diem is the wife of J. Stewart 
Diem, minister of All Souls Universalist 
Church, Portland, Maine. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles is minister of the 
Universalist church in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Warren DuPre Smith is head of the 
Departments of Geology and Geography 
at the University of Oregon, and curator of 
the Condon Museum of Geology. 

Rev. W. Ellis Davies is minister of the 
Universalist church in Orono, Maine. 

* * 


DR. EAMES HEADS SPRINGFIELD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Owen Whitman Eames, pastor of the 
Church of the Unity, was elected president 
of the Springfield Council of Churches, a 
new organization in this city, formed last 
night (March 30) by clergymen and lay- 
men representing many religious groups, 
who assembled at Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Religious bodies, regardless 
of faith, will be eligible for membership. 

This council will work toward the liqui- 
dation of denominational distinctions and 
for the perfection of a united Christian 
program for rebuilding national life by so- 
cial and moral advancement. 

The first project of the council is to be a 
series of Lenten services at the South Con- 
gregational Church, and on May 2 it will 
sponsor a meeting at which Miss Georgia 
Harkness of Mount Holyoke College will 
speak on “Christianity and Education.” 

Yesterday at 5.30 members of the Spring- 
field Council of Religious Education met 
at the church under the leadership of Rev. 
Otto K. Jonas. Mr. Jonas announced a 
community training school for teachers to 
be sponsored in the fall. Rev. Dr. Edwin 
L. Shaver of Boston, executive secretary for 
leadership training of the Congregational 
Education Society, led a discussion on 
“Problems of Church School Workers.” 

As a result of the business meeting, the 
Springfield Council of Religious Education 
voted itself out of existence as a separate 
organization, and then voted itself back 
again as a department of the new Spring- 
field Council of Churches. 

At 6.80 supper was served to 140 men 
and women, some of them being the most 
prominent clergymen and church laymen 


in the city. Charles H. Cummings, pre- 
siding officer, introduced Mr. Jonas, who 
submitted a report on the fall training 
school and on the Council of Christian 
Youth. 

Dr. Eames then was called on to explain 
why it would be advantageous to form the 
Council of Churches. Dr. Eames sub- 
mitted the constitution, fashioned after 
that of the Worcester Council of Churches. 
It was voted to form the council and to 
adopt, with but few changes, the consti- 
tution.—Springfield Republican. 


* * 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
(Continued from page 450) 

introduced his daughter, Miss Amy 
Wheelock, a member of the Baptist choir, 
who sang a solo. A poem written by Miss 
Gertrude Litchfield in honor of the centen- 
nial, was read and much appreciated by 
the gathering. The full History of the 


.Church was read by its author, Mrs. John 


I. Beck. She brought the history to a 
close with the words: ‘“‘While we have 
been liberal in our faith, we have also been 
tolerant among ourselves. No serious 
differences have ever been recorded. Each 
new organization has been welcomed in 
turn, thus we have avoided the war of the 
generations and have worked in harmony.” 
A pledge of confidence and loyalty was ex- 
tended to the present pastor, Christian 
Westphalen. 

Following a selection by Miss Wheelock 
and Mrs. Arthur Miller, the Rev. Andrew 
J. Torsleff, a former pastor of the church, 
was introduced as the speaker of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Westphalen then read parts 
of a large number of letters and telegrams 
of congratulation which had been received 
from persons unable to attend, and from 
other churches in the town and in the state. 
The program was brought to a close by 
the singing of “I Love Life’ by the choir, 
which is directed by Mrs. Roy A. Capen. 
The chairman in charge of the committee 
for the observance of the centennial was 
Miss Emma L. Dresser. 


* * 
° 


FROM ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


The broadcasting of the Sunday morning 
services during the month of March served 
to attract the attention of a very large 
number of persons to our church—persons 
who had never before given it the slightest 
thought. We wish to thank our friends in 
the North who have made this work pos- 
sible by their contributions and to remind 
others that we shall be on the air again 
during July if the necessary funds are 
provided, amounting to five dollars per 
Sunday. 

The hour of the daily broadcasts has 
been changed from 10.15 a. m. to 7.45 a.m. 
Listeners in the Southern states please take 
notice. There now seems to be good pros- 
pect that the power of this station will be 
greatly increased, and if this increase is 


granted the station will cover an area 
several times as great as at the present 
time. 

A week of special meetings will be held 
during the week following Easter, with Dr. 
Brooks of Malden, Mass., as the preacher. 
Mr. Skeels preached for the special ser- 
vices in Kinston the week of April 4. 

The interior walls of the church are be- 
ing painted and other necessary repairs 
made to put the building in first class con- 
dition. We have recently had visitors 
from Melrose, Mass., Rochester, N. Y., and 
Middleport, N. Y. A new oak hymn board 
has recently been presented to the church. 
Mr. Skeels is preaching a series of sermons 
on the general subject: ‘‘Questions Asked 
by Jesus.” 


W. H.S. 
en % 
DR. J. M. PAYSON’S NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


Rev. James M. Payson, D. D., will cele- 
brate his ninetieth birthday on April 13. 
In the morning the students, faculty and 
friends of the State School of Agriculture 
will entertain Dr. Payson, who has agreed 
to speak. He taught in the school for 
many years and has remained in constant 
touch with it and its students, alumni and 
faculty since he resigned, and is beloved 
by all who know him. 

The Sir Knights of St. Lawrence Com- 
mandery No. 28, K. T., expect to visit 
Dr. and Mrs. Payson on the evening of his 
birthday anniversary.—St. Lawrence Plain- 
dealer. 

Dr. Payson is minister emeritus of the 
First Universalist Church of Canton, N. Y. 


Obituary 


Miss Alta R. Eames 


Miss Alta Rebecca Eames, sixty-three, a resident 
of Brattleboro, Vt., forty-five years, died February 
25, 1938, at the Memorial Hospital. 

Miss Eames, who had been in ill health some time, 
was taken to the hospital that afternoon, after suf- 
fering a heart attack. 

She was born in West Halifax, Vt., on Feb. 3, 1875, 
a daughter of James Madison Eames and Persis 
Abigail (Howe) Eames. The family moved in 1881 
to Vernon, where they lived until 1892, then they 
went to Brattleboro. Miss Eames attended school 
in Vernon and Miss Sawyer’s private school in Brattle- 
boro. She was one of the original members of the 
Brattleboro Society of Seamstresses, Needlewomen 
and Shop Girls. 

Miss Eames joined the Universalist church in 1893 
and was actively identified with the work of the 
church always. She continued her work in All 
Souls, the federation of the Universalist and Unitarian 
societies. She was particularly interested in the ac- 
tivities of the Mission Circle, being its very loyal sec- 
retary-treasurer the past fifteen years. She took 
part in and attended the Mission Circle Day meeting 
Feb. 17. 

She leaves her twin sister, Miss Alice Eames, with 
whom she lived; an aunt, Mrs. Chloe Howe of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., and several cousins. 

Funeral services were held in the home, Rev. D. B- 
F. Hoyt officiating. Interment was in the family lot 
in Hubbard Cemetery, Vernon, Vt. 


Mrs. Della C. Simmons 
Della Calista Justus was born Oct. 21, 1860, one- 
half mile west of Stockton, Ill., the daughter of 
George and Hulda Justus. After completing her 
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education in the rural school she attended high 
school at Warren, Ill., after which she taught school 
in the vicinity of Stockton. Jan. 26, 1882, she was 
married to Benjamin Franklin Simmons, at the old 
homestead. For eight years they lived on a farm 
four miles north of Stockton, then in 1891 purchased 
the Enoch Hawes farm near the village, where both 
spent the remainder of their lives. To this union 
were born six children, three of whom survive, Charles 
J., of Stockton, Arthur M., of Kingston, Ill., and 
Florence A. (Mrs. William Hall) of Stockton. Two 
daughters, Alice and Ruby, died in infancy, and 
another daughter, Carrie Irene, died Dec. 26, 1915, at 
the age of seventeen. Mrs. Simmons also leaves ten 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. Mr. Sim- 
mons died Aug. 7, 1925, at Rochester, Minn. Mrs. 
Simmons continued to live on the old homestead until 
her death. For many weeks she was in poor health, 
a stroke on the morning of March 9 bringing to a 
close her long and useful life. It could well be said 
of her that “she grew old gracefully, wondrously fair.’’ 
As a Universalist and a long-time member of the 
Stockton church her loyalty was unfailing and her 
devotion to the faith without limit or measure. 
Her father and mother, her husband and herself, were 
charter members of the Stockton church. 


Notices 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. W. A. Wilson dismissed with recommenda- 
tion. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
vx 
FERRY BEACH CELEBRATIONS 
Metropolitan Boston.—Friday, April 29, First 
Universalist Church, Arlington Center, opposite 
Town Hall. Social hour at 5.30 in church audito- 
rium. Dinner at 6.30 in vestry. Tickets seventy-five 
cents. Reservation requests to be sent to R. F. 
Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, by April 26. 
Southern Maine.—Saturday, April 30, All Souls 
Universalist Church, Portland, adjacent to West- 
brook Junior College. Social hour followed by 
chicken dinner at 6.30. Festivities including danc- 
ing in the newly decorated social hall. Tickets 
seventy-five cents. Reservation requests should be 
sent to Mrs. J. Stewart Diem, 704 Stevens Avenue, 
Portland, not later than April 25. Those from out 
of town will be housed in private homes if they care 
to stay over night. 
Ferry Beachers are urged to bring their friends 
along with them to these celebrations. 
ee 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance, under date of March 18, of 
transfer of Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., to New Jersey. 

Granted letter of license (for one year) to John E. 
Wood. 

Granted license as ordained clergyman (for one 
year) to Rev. Joseph W. Beach, effective April 14, 
1938. 

Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Rolland Emerson 
Wolfe (Congregationalist). 

It was voted that it shall be the policy of this com- 
mittee not to grant licenses to any student of a six- 
year course in any college leading to his A. B. and 
theological degree until he has completed three years 
of the work with satisfactory standing. 

It was voted that the committee requests the deans 
of theological schools and the Superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention not to send 
any student out to do regular preaching until he shall 
have first secured a license from the Massachusetts 
Committee of Fellowship. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
xo 
IDLEWILD RETREAT 


The tenth annual retreat of the Idlewild Fellow- 
ship will be held at Senexet, beginning with supper 
at 6.30 p. m., on April 18, and ending with luncheon 
on April 21. 

Reservations should be made by April 1, after 
which time non-members will be offered any un- 
claimed space. Cost is $2.50 per day; dues for mem- 
bers attending are $2.00 per year. 

All requests for reservations must be accom- 
panied by a check or money order for $5.00,«in ac- 


cordance with the rule passed at the annual meet- 
ing in 1937. Any cancellations must be made not 
later than ten days before the retreat if a refund is 
expected. (April 8.) 

The program committee presents the following re- 
port: 

Monday, April 18, 7.45 p. m., A Macpherson Eve- 
ning. “Something Denominational—Something Lit- 
erary,’”’ Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson. Chapel, 
Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, Chaplain. 

Tuesday, 7.30 a. m., Optional Chapel. 10, “Some 
Universalists I Have Known,’’ Dr. McCollester. 
“Some Universalisms I Have Known,” Dr. John 
Murray Atwood. 7.45 p. m., “Religion and Philos- 
ophy,”’ Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, Tufts College. 

Wednesday, 7.30 a. m., Optional Chapel. 10, “As 
I View Religion,’’ Swami Akhilananda, Woonsocket, 
R. I. 7.45 p. m., “A Casebook of Sermons,” Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. 

Thursday, 7.30 a. m., Optional Chapel. 10‘ 
Holy Communion, Chaplain McCollester. 

Afternoons have been kept free. Groups may 
assemble for special discussion on a voluntary basis, 
but no one is obliged to attend. 

Reservations should be made with the secretary 
and checks be made to him. 

M,. A. Kapp, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
31 Allantic Ave., Fitchburg. 
ck 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20. Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
tray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

er 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The 49th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass., on 


Saturday and Sunday, April 23 and 24, 1938, for 
the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of 
reports, and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 
Vera Taylor, Corresponding Secretary. 
c., 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


April 11. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., First 
Universalist Church, Roxbury. 
x * 
SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 
April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 
May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
Nes 
* * 
KING’S CHAPEL 
April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, o 
King’s Chapel. 
Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 
April 20-22: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 
April 26-29: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Church, New York City. 
< o 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 
California, Los Angeles, May 3-4. 
Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 
Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 
Wisconsin, May 17-18. 
Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 21-23. 
Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 


Christ 


Maine, Sept. 18-21. 
North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 
Indiana, October. 


NN 
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Are Universalist Youth Alive Internationally? 


Gotothe TI. B. Conference 
LIBERAL RELIGIOUS YOUTH GROUFS 


Leersum, Holland 
JULY 27 AUGUSE 1 


fellowship with the liberal youth of the world 
new inspiration in the messages of outstanding youth leaders 
Holland as a guest of the Dutch for a whole week 


England and France at moderate cost 


WILLIAM D. METZ, Tour Secretary 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Christian Leader 


SUMMER COTTAGE AT FERRY BEACH 


TO LET — The Claflin Cottage, near the beach, 
Four large sleeping-rooms, fire- 
place, large screened-in piazza, electricity, city water, 
flush closet, garage. New refrigerator. Ojl and coal 


among the pines. 


stoves. Attractively furnished. 


Unusually low rate to responsible people, with priv- 


ilege of subletting. 
Write E. L. CLAFLIN, 
38 Fifth St., Attleboro, Mass. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 
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CERTIFICATES 


Eight-page book- 
let attractively 
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ink and tied with 
a purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 

Fellowship and 


Church Membership 
Certificate 


Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 
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Subscribe for 
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52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Wate 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. . 
Weekly Rates 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


ievtificare of 
Church Membership | 


Cuurch Mempersuip Certiricate 


White, four-page folder, printed 
in purple ink, with envelope 


Price 60 cents per dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


creeds of the Universalist Church. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Massachusetts 


Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service’’ Credit from certain 
State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


T2U,B TS 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


C2O-E.l,E G-E 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions .« +» Progressive 


curriculum 4» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day ««* College founded by Universalists ++. Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 
Rastus and Liza were married but a 
short time when he came home with a big 
wash tub, a washboard and a handsome 
three-foot mirror. 
Liza: ‘“‘What’s all de truck you brung?” 
Rastus: ‘“‘You-all kin take yo’ pick. 


Yo’ kin take de tub an’ washboard an’ go> 


to work, or you kin take de mirror and set 
down and watch you’ se’f starve.”—Mon- 
treal Star. 

Eo * 

“You are charged,”’ said the magistrate, 
“with throwing your mother-in-law out of 
the window. Have you anything to say?” 

“Yes, yer worship. I did it without 
thinking.” 

“T quite realize that, my good man. But 
don’t you see how dangerous it was for 
anyone who might have been passing at 
the time?’”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Little Jeannie was watching some farm 
hands spreading out a stack of hay which 
was heating and might take fire. Why, 
after taking the trouble to build the stack, 
they should be taking it to pieces, she 
could not understand. At last she asked 
politely: ‘Is it a needle you’re looking for?”’ 
—Exchange. 

* * 

“T don’t like your heart action,’’said the 
family doctor to the young man. “But, 
of course, you’ve had some trouble with 
angina pectoris.” 

The youth heaved a sigh. “Yes, doc- 
tor, I have, but you haven’t got her name 
quite right.’ — Providence Journal. 

* * 

Factory Worker: “‘We had a meeting last 
night to go out on a strike. Why wasn’t 
you there?” 

Second F W: “TI couldn’t get there be- 
cause the trolley men walked out. Them 
fellows ain’t got no consideration for the 
public.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

The eminent churchman had delivered 
an eloquent and stirring address, and many 
of his hearers were crowding about him to 
express their appreciation. “If I never 
hear you again, I’ll be satisfied,’’ declared 
one brother minister, fervently.—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

William: “I shall have to give up smok- 
ing. The doctor says that one lung is 
nearly gone.”’ 

Wife: “Oh, Bill. Couldn’t you hold out 
a little longer? I’m doing so well in the 
Old Gold Contest.” —-Exchange. 

* * 

Visitor: “So you’re the oldest inhabi- 
tant?” 

Village Ancient: ‘‘Well, strictly speakin’, 
sir, my ole woman is, but she won’t ’ave 
it.” —Tidbits. 

* * 

Movie Director (discovering dummy): 
“My goodness! Who was it we threw over 
the cliff?”—Los Angeles Times. 
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Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
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An Important Book for 
both Clergy and Laity 


A Stimulating Book for all Liberals 


A Practical Book for 
Church School and 


Discussion Groups _ 
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Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Enclosed. find $... 4.7522) ee copies of Dean 
Skinner’s book, ‘‘Liberalism Faces the Future.’’ 
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